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Herbal Medicines of Dongrias 


‘Tribal concept of disease and treatment, Hife 
‘and death Is as varied as their culture, Aceor- 
‘ingly, the teibal society is guided by  traditio- 
nally Tad down customs. Every member of tie 
Society is expected to conform to these customs 
‘and. inditions, "The foie of individual and toe 


mystical power 
punishes them by sickness, death oF other natu 


ral ealmities, 


‘The Dongrian believe that diseases are cause 
bby «il spirits. They become angry and do 
Ihara if one has not im propetty. 
‘Thus, fo a Dongria mind, the real envmies of 
human health and prosperity are the Gods and 
the evilypitits, The usual theory of slisease 
the Dongria society is that it is caused by th 
‘breach of some taboo oF by the anger of hostit 
spirits and ghosls of the dead. Sickness is the 
routine punishment for every lapse and eri 
done by’ them. Accordingly, they have taboos 
‘and prayers. Invoking the blessings of Gods anct 
Bropitiating the evil spirits are necessary to have 
{8 smooth and healthy tife. The Jani or the 
Village priest in addition to his religious func! 
fact as mediator between the evple and the 
mystical power, He prays and worships offer 
‘ng sacrificial_snimal, alcobolie dik end blood 

+ of suerifacil animals. "By these be tries to main, 

| tain good relationship hetween the people on 


the one hand and the mystical power 
J peoplee on the other, which fintervence 
affairs. Thus magicn-religious 
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‘Traditional Method of Diagnosis 


When itiness continues for a_ tong period the 
Dongrias consult a ‘Beja’ or ‘Bejuni’ who per 
forms the ritual, a process of diagnosis named a8 
Puchuna’. The Bejuin” who 
puchuna passes 
Gods, spells 0 
lightened by the one, responsible for euusing 
ihe kind of animal that must be 


lines 
sacridiced, He puts the puchum rlee (aru rice 
specially prepared by the Bejuni for the partic 
Calne family) ou a Winnowing fan kept for the 
itpose. He examines the rice, alors mantras 
id the affected person is made to roueh, 


‘hile ames of diferent Govls and deities are 
Called.” ‘Then, finally he tells the cause of the 
Uisease and specific vow to be made, Puchuna 
is sometimes called for twice or more if the, 
disease ig not cured for 2 long perio 


"Lodang’ is a puja offered to the specife 
‘city afler a person is cured from a disease. 
‘The vowed sacrifice is offered for the cured 
perscn. The Beyu or Bejuni again perforin 
‘the rituals, Aroa rice, Bel leaves, vermilion. 
gnowing fan, Mandar leaves, fire pol, oil 
‘Serificial anianal are requi~ 

Tn most of the cases the 
‘scrifcial animal is a hen. The cured person 
Sits near the Beja throughout the Puja. He , 
hhelde the animal and make it eat a few grains 
‘of the ritual rice from his palm. ‘The puja takes 
‘two fo three hours time. On the following 
‘moming the sacrificial animal is takon to the 
Dill stream. After some ritual rites the anil 
ig killed and the blood is offere] to the specie 
God or deity. at 


Besides the supernatural cuuses, the Dongrias 
also believe in natural causes of some common 
diseases ike fever, cold, cough, headaeh 
Stomach pain, toothache, cut, butn, snake and 
Tose bite, ele, yet thelr emphasis on the supe 
‘natural puts « lo threshold on the swareness of 
diseave ard pain, encouraging them to tolerate 
‘and accept, “They donot care much for the 
‘common diseases unless It becomes very severe 
inflicting neute pain to the affected person. ‘The 
Nhorbal medicines used by Uhe Dongrias for the 
ttuntment of some of thelr diseases are. given 
ow, 


ever (Sara) 

Dongria term for fever is 'Nomisoe which is 
eeognised by. the general symploms of rise 
Jn the normal body temperature and pulse heat 


Fever isthe most common disease from whit 
tie Dongvias suffer frequently. They believe in 
two types of fever namely ‘Nombert and ‘Dad 
Ge Pali nombert. The medicine man is the 
‘only person who is supposed to collect the 
Iedicinal plants, and prepare medicine out of 
est. He’ is specially equipped with the 
Kknorwledge of diseases and medicines required. 
he medieines are not preserved as they belive 
tinal fresh collected plants are more effective 
shan dled ones. 


‘The leaves of Sapta 
auborirstrs), <Gadapunga  Bhuinicho, 
{Ma, Plant’ Agathotes) Plant ang roct 
Af "Titekerandl’ ere pounded togetber to extract 
juice, ‘This juice ix heated to make tukewartt 
About half a eup of this juices orally adminis 
fered daily in an empty stomach early in the 
morning tl the fever Is cured, "Chageikoda’ roo! 
i also grinded and anointed on the whole body 
which acts as a substitute medicine for fever 
‘Cold (Tanda) 

"The Dongein term for cold Is “Losom’, Th is 
recognised by the symptoms of heavy flow of 
watery cough like substance from nove, aida 
hess and feeling of restlessness and cold sensa 
tion accompanied by acking of the limbs, 


Continued ancl severe eases of cold compel the 
foonerias to ase medicine, The skins of Tart 
seeds and Foot of "Ketkaya’ plant js mixed and 
nade piste, Tho paste i then diluted in water 
find 2t0 3 spoons of this diluted water is orally 
fadministered twice @ day iM) eure. 
bark of, Drumstick (B-Moringn 
puerysrosperma) tree iratted aed 

oiled with water, The steam of this boiling 


{BNyctanthes 


water Is inhaled! for some time and tien the 
‘cooled water is filtered fo be orally adminis 
tered, 

Cough (Kaya) 


‘The Dongria term for cough is "Tanb', Itt 
recognised by cough, cold and irritation into 
throat. Whenever it continues for longer 
pera andl Becomes acule, they use different 
Kinds of herbal medicines. 

‘The juice of "Mania? Darke and Ginger 
Is pounded together and the juice Is squeezed oa 
‘agmall dish, About 2 10 3 spoonful of this 
Ine is orally udinsered diy ones for 3 
1 alays, 


About 2 spoonful of juice extracted trom 
Mania and” Kela (B-¥eroniavlephantus) 
bark and the Foot of Ranisilaha 
(Pipoli creeper) is orally adminis 
to the patient for 4 to 5 days, In some ci 


half init Ginger is chewed by thom. Nlixed 
juice from Holy. basil (B-Ocirqum — sauetur 
Taf. Ginger (B-Zingiber officinate) and Honey 
lsu act as a medicine tor comgh. Haru 
(BTerminatia ehebulia! fesit is boiled and 
Inale fuke-warm and then about halt » cup. of 


this water is orally ndministered 10 the patient 
suffering from cough, 
Headache 


‘The Dongria term for heaache is "Kapada- 
bist’. They suse some herbal medicines in rase 
fof repeated! ogeurrence of severe headache. 

‘The root of ‘Chap’ creeper 1s pounded avd 


rubbed on the forehead, The juice of Begunio 
GB Vitex negunila) leaves if ancintod on the 
forehead heals headache. Bichhuatl_ stinging 


so 


hali}e (B-Tragia inveluerata) seeds are 
fapplied as a substitute medicine, but st 
burning “sensation for sometime 


Shade 


‘The Dongtias use only one) medicine for 
Hinjupata—Dyventry) and! Baheniturkey 
(freqient loose and watery motion}, Have 


‘curt plantain with sts peal is burnt, pected andl 
tiven to. the patient 

Blood dysentery js ealled as ‘Netripota’. Ta 
inn and Karmunditadihia, (two different types 
‘of plantain roots) are pounded and the juice 1 
Saveezed and mixed together, About half 2 
fp of the juice i orally administered daily 10 
the ratlent in an empty stomach till cure, 

Pelaphampa is named as 'Pungawainga’ by the 
Dongiras. About half a eup julee of “Kurel” aud 
"Mango (B-Mangifera indies)” ark! 3s orally 
admiistered for one of two times" 


‘Vomiting 

‘The Dongrias believe that vomiting 1s eaused 
bby the possession of an evil spirit, indigestion, 
Stomach trouble, poison intake, exeessiv2 
‘inking and morning sickness, 


‘When vomiting Is eaused by possession of an 
evil spirit "Blowing and whiffing’ Is resorted to, 
‘This fs their teaditional method of treatment 
and a Beju or Bejuni is summoned for the 
purpose 

‘Vomiting when emused by indigestion salt 


water is given to the patient, Lemon juice is 
Thixed with it whenever available 


When vomiting Is caused by stomach trouble 
Kundur’ Kalanchoe Pinnata) leat juice s orally 


11 n_person Is orally poisoned the Dongrias 
royort to itnmediate voruiting. For thls purpose 
they pound the root of "Gadgadi’, squeeze the 
juice and orally administer to the 
person, 


alice 


xeessive dunk person also needs in 
vomiting, 1M tamarind GT 
Indica), preserved for 
‘years is Keneaded with water and the ligule 
Teerally aliwinistered, Thick ‘Gur® water also 
Tielps.- vomiting and consequently vets at ease. 


‘Vomiting caused due to morning sl 
requires no treatment in the Dongs society, 


10 is called 'Patobish’ by 
roots of Patalgaruida (cogenaria vulgets) Giti- 
Troseak anil Kuyeamibiea ts pounded, the juice 
Fagusered gd healed to luke warm, About 
hho eup of this mixiue is orally qhninistered 
ily in an emply stomach. till the paticut is 
ned 


the Dongs. The 


Far Pain and Bar tnfection 


The exiracte 
is heal 


ice of Salap (B-Caryola Urens) 
to Juke warm and put in the ea 
Heated Arsh (B-Calottopis, Proe sya) 

inves are pounded and the juice is 
equeczed in the infected ear of the patient, 
Eye Pain und Bye Infection 

‘Warm turmeric water is mate cold, Yemon 
juice js mixed with st an applied on the eye 
‘Only’ lemon juice is also applied by the Donsrias 


to avoid all kinds of eye diseases. Onion is 
also applied to iradicate eye infection. 


‘Mouth Tafection (Infants) 4 


Powdered kosula rice (ara) is made paste 
‘vith alatilata root juice . This paste is rubbed 
inside the mouth of the ehild 


‘Toothache 


Seeds of 0 (BSolanum 
anthocarpumn) ‘vith eastot oll 
isput on a hot iron dish and the smoke 
inhaled by the patient, ‘They also apply Arkh 
Tater on the sifected teoth. Dimbiet Intex Is 
tise applied > a subslitute For this, 


Sore of Wound (Gha) 

Cocoanut coie burnt and the ash is made 
paste with cocoanut oil. ‘This paste ts anointed 
tupon the sore whieh heals it slowly, 

Sprain 


‘The Dengeias apply lukewar¥ th 


ie paste 


fried with cafor ol for 3.10.4 tves 2 ley 
he heated. paste Bisalyakarant  (B-Tridas. 
Procumbins) pean 
Fracture 

Trenilee port of ‘Hadasikula’ erveper ‘Maras 
sureli" bush and "Black gram’ are. grinded. to 
paste and applied evenly on the feaetured 


portion, ‘Malaling & whieh is prepared wil 
Ihumboo twigs and rope Is plastered upon i. 


cuts 


Frequent incidents of 


‘minor and major neck 


ental euls are | reported in Donglra villages 
‘whieh resulls in heryy bleeding. To slop 
Dleeding and to heal such wounds they: vse 


different creepers as herbal medicines. 


‘The roots of old Lahataliehi and “Keanttda’ 
creepers are geinded and pasted upon the ent 
‘This stops bleeding immediately and also 
lessens the pai, For heahog the wend the 
Dongtias anoint the juice of kirpilata (Bisalya 
karani) and Girihudadingn leaves. Soane times 
xed leaves of Kiepilata and Girlvdacings are 
powdered and applied on the cut. The powdered 
Teaves of ‘Labitalich? creeper is alse. apptiit in 
the sane war. Warm turmeric paste also. is 
applied on the injury whieh give quick relief. 


Insomnia 
For sieepleseness ‘Lazadading (B-Mimosa 
pudiea juies is orally administered, ‘They also ; 


3 


‘believe that ifa part of the exceper is kept on 
the bed it induces sleep. 


Piel (Piehay 
‘The juice of parasitic plant grown upon a 
Dimbiel (Fics glomerata) tree eures pile. 
wundiee 
‘The Dongrias believe that 7 mantra salt if 
chewed shen the patient is cured. Besides sis 
they use the juice of “Mundemera’ bari. The 
juice from Kuincha (B-Abrus Precatorins) root is 
another substitute for this disease. 


Leprosts 

IIs quite unfamiliar disease to the Dongrias. 
Very recently a few eases of this disease have 
‘come to the notice. "Bhramaraman tree, a rare 
‘availability is only recognised and found by the 
‘medicine man who uses its roots for the medicinal 
purpose, This tree js found in the dense forest 
‘upon the rocky place. 


‘Snuke-bite 
‘Turmeric (B-Curuma longa) and Patalgaruca 
(ML cogenaria vulgeris) roots rinded to past» and 
anointed upon the spot of bite. The extracted 
julce from The same is also orally adi 
‘Gada (B-Pterospermum heyneanum) roo 
‘effective substitute for snake-bite. The extracted 
juice from the root is orally administered anc 
‘atthe same time a piece of the root is also 
Inhaled by the person. 


Scorplom and Inseetbite 
Sah and Turmeric (B-curuma longa pas 
anointed over the stinzed spot. F 
Insect-bites the aifeeted portion is given a beat 
Tomentation. 
Bleeding from Nose 
‘Dry cowilung és burnt and ite smoke is inhale 
“by the patient 
| Paralysis 
Root of ‘Dombadohendalaha’ and 'Penuhepart’ 
| (B-Asparagus race mosus) and  "Penupapent’ 
pounded and the juice is orally administered. 


Menstrual eyele 

picasg Has cag iets Gulley Gecver vay 
after the age of 16 10 18 years, Usually theit 
menstrual low continues for 4 to 7 days. Irnegus 
Iarities in this eycle is not considered a disease. 
‘Whenever there is. excess discharge or the flow 
continues for more than normal period. they 
consult a medicine man_ who gives some herbal 
‘medicines to check it.The juice extracted from 
the roots of Dinjinipuyou’ ‘Dindtaihiru’, Peaka- 
pongadaki’ (B-Rauwollia Serpentina), is adainis 
tered orally which helps to cure such discase, 


Menupanse 


Menupause eccures within the age of 45 to 50 
‘years, Those who desire earlier menupatse cou 
salt a medicine man. Equal quantity of "Karat 
{B-Momordica disiea), “Dinjinipuyon, “Dinvl-ni- 
‘iru’ and "Penk pongadaki roots are pounded 
land the extracted juice is orally: administered to 
the woman who desires earlier menupause, 


Medicine to induce complete barrenness 


‘The Dongrias believe that if seven Kaincha 
(BeAbrus Precstorius) seeds are eut by a win 

ives after that ‘Bonobeto’  (B. 
Calamus tenuis) ts an effective herbal mil 
cine used by the Dongrias, This root is pounded 
fan the juice is squeezed for the medicioe, Ora 
‘administration of about half/a up of this juice 
indvees complete barrenness 


Delivery 


Oral adunistration of Mutha (eyperus rolun: 
sas) toni joice helps quick delivery 


8 years old “Castor (Recinus communis) var, 
‘Bitter gourd’ (Kalara) and ‘Bajraroull’ roots are 
Pounded to exisact juice. This mixture is orally 
fadnnistored which helps quick  f 

placenl. Long preserved “Padma 
Totus) red and mixed with wheat Nour 
as a substitute medicine, 


With the introduction of allopathie medicines 
the importance of some herbal medicines are 
‘decreasing slowly. Now some of the Dongrias 
also go to the hospital at Bissam-Cutlack for 
sllopathic medicines. 


Legal Aid Scheme—An Evaluation 


Introduction 


‘The present article is based on a feld study 
‘conducted in four districts, such as Koraput 
Phulbani, Sundargarh and Ralangir during the 
last part of the year 1874. The findings reveal- 
fed many interesting facts which helps in under- 
standing the Tacunye and other shortcoming of 
the sehome that need be plugged in order 10 
make the scheme a success. The findings are 
‘more relevant in contest of the magnitude of 
the problem and the stringent principles that 
fare beng followed to intensify the effect to 
render legal assistance to the weaker sections 
fof our soviet. 


‘With the fassing of Central Untouchabl> 
(Offences) Act, 1985 and the Orissa Scheduled 
Areas Transfer of Immovable Properties Regu- 
lations, 1956 an effective avenue was opened to 
hhelp the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
‘communities which served as a measure of 
check to the grabbing of land of these people 
bby non-scheduled communities. To make the 

gal measures # success It was necessary that 
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forward xnd tight out their cxses to arrest this 
typeof illegal transfer of land and safeguard 
{heir own interest. But the Schotuled Caste 
fand Scheduled Tribe people being poor and 
iliterate were not able to Hat out such cases in 
the law courts. Thus, the scheme of giving 
legal ald by way of financial help was formula: 
ted by Government of Orissa and nnnual grants 
srere placed at the disposal of the collectors for 
payment to the pleaders who represented these 
suffering communities in the law courts from 
1956.57 for Scheduled Castes and from 199-60 
for Scheduled Tribes, 


Alms of Evaluating the Scheme 

Inspite of the fact that adequate steps were 
taken to safeguard the interests of the Schedul- 
ed Caste ani Scheduled Tribe communities by 
stopping the illegal grabbing of land for which 
they suffered since ages it was observed that the 
Scheme exerted very litle impact on these 
‘communities as the response to avail the bene- 
At according from the scheme was very prot. 
‘The following table from official sources corro- 


hese Scheduled Communities should come. borates to this 
9001 
Total Total Address 
Schgiled No. of Seinluled Sete 
persons ste 
‘enefted 
o o C) ® 
n a 
s 38 is 
a 8 rm 
10 Ey is 
6 3 
2 Py 
19 
6 
1 3 3 


Tt may not be assumed that ilegal transfer of 
and occurs on such » negligible seale as above, 
rather as will be seen from the following pages 
the ineldence of illegal transfer is rampant in 
districts which are inbabited by very backward 
tribes, In other distticls the incidents, 
although occurs on a large seale, hardly ome 
to lime-light to attrach the attention of Govrn- 
tment auchortis 

In view of these it was felt necessary to 
evaluate the scheme and thereby find oul the 
‘main bottlenecks in not making the sclieme 
fecess and suggest measures to Benefit (Fe 
Scheduled communities on a wider scale. 
‘The eriteria for the success of thie Tegal ald 
scheme 

‘The scheme of legal aid depends on certain 
preconditions and factors that fave 9 Bearing 
Tipon taking the scheme practically, successful 

‘They are: 

(i) Criteria of high Incidence of 
ond fide Wand ejectment cases ooeuring 
among the Scheduled Caste and Schertu 
‘ed Tribe communities 

(2) Full awareness about the legal prove 
sions “like Regulation 1186. and the 
‘risen Land Reforas Code, 1965 on the 

rt of the Scheduled communities, 
wvjedge about the legal aid setieme 
formulated by. Government to render 

Ainancial help to these communities. 
(4) Barly detection and follow up action for 
inegat fransfer cases by eld offers 

‘working for tribal welfare 

(5) Proper seleetion of panel pleaders repre- 
nting these communities Yo fight out 
foes In the interest of these communi= 


Co) 


ties and adequate and timely payment 
of thelr remuneration 
(6) Speedy disposal of eases of these type 


by the trying magistrates. 
(7) Restoration of the disputed land to the 
Scheduled Caste/Tribe party after the 


‘These are certain criteria which may be het 
to make the scheme of leagal aid successful. 


Limitations of the report 

Evaluation of the scheme was confined to 
four districts, namely Koraput, | Phulbani, 
Sundargach end Balangir. In fist three dist 
iets which form part of the Scheduled aren of 
the State the legal measure of Regulation 11/56 
hhas since been in force to deal with the prob- 
lem of illegal transfer of land betwren Sehiedul- 
fd Tribes and other communities. Ju cxse_ of 
the fourth one, the Orissa Land Reforms Cod 
1905 is referred to for dealing with this prab- 
Jem. 


Due to dearth of personnel the study of the 
problem was limited to collection of ease histo- 
Fies who received legal ald during the years 
1909-70 and 1970-71, Four Subdivisions in 
ach of the above districts were covers. For 
controled observation case histories which did 
fot apply for legal ald an spite of the fact th 
‘they fought their eases at their own coxt were 
also collected. Two separate schedules relating 
to the-eriteria of success of legal aid scheme 
‘wore prepared and the response (0 these we 
recorded, 


‘Apart from the colleetion of data onl 
schedules, Government officials at district and 
subdivisional level were interviewed and records 
‘were veriied to examine the producers adopted 
tor sanction of funds and selection of panel 
pleader, As sufficient case histories could not 
Tye collected analysts of the data tended 10 be a 
qualitative one, Nevertholess, the ndings 
preyent some illuminating facts "regurding the 
operational aspect of the sehen 


‘The Extent of the problem of Mlegal transfer of 
Wand. 

The total number of cases relating to illegal 
transfer of land haye been collected from official 
sourees from the four districts covered during. 
eld work. The table below gives a picture of the 


case is over. tame for the year 1970 and 1971 ealendar years 
st Name of ti district =Total numberof Total umber of Total umber 
No. fase nsituted "eases disposed of eases 
uring 1970-71 dur pending 
calendar year 
TT” Koraput 4746 6149 
2° Phulbani 2162 1a 
Sundergarh ‘ 4506 cy 263 
4 Balangir (Excluding Titlgach subdivision 6 {{aformation not availed) 


From the above table it may be seen that 
‘very large number of cases were detected and 
instituted in the district of Koraput which is 
Inhabited by very backward tribes ike Paroja, 
Gadabs, Kandba, Bonda and Didayl, The 
istrict of Phulbani registers the ext higher 
Incidence of such cases whereas in Sundargarh 
ifs much less and in Balangir Une incidence Is 
negligible, 


In the district of Koraput the cases coming 
under the Orissa Land Reforms Code, 1965 have 
been given which would augment the total 
‘number of cages, In case of Balangir which 
happens not to be a scheduled district O. L. R 
‘65 cases constitute such a negligible number 


In the district of Phulbant more number of 
ses might be detected. Due to factors like 
Jack of communication to subsivisional head. 
«quarters from the interior areas cases do not 
come to lime light. It was reported that only 
after efforts were made by. Field Officers of 
T. & R, W. Department during the year 1970 
these eased which have been detected came to 
light and were instituted. Inspite of the fact 
‘hat the distriet of Sundargarh comes under the 
scheduled area of the State it registers mucit 
lesser number of such cases. The causes. of 
this may be found out in the following pages, 


‘Awareness about the legslative meusures 

1m oredr that the Scheduled Tribe and Sehedu- 
Jed Caste communities avail the benefit of legis 
Tntive measures itis imperative inat they sould 
be fully aware about them, Anwong 25 cases histo 
ries collected from Koraput, Phulbeni and 
Sundargarh districts it Is found that except in 3 
‘eases of Sundargarh district rest were fully gno- 
Fant about the legislative measures, 


‘The subjects who Med regulation 11/50. cases 
were not even aware ti the Vine of fling the 
case, Most of the subjects were compelled. 
file such eases because most valuable of their 
possetsions were grabbed by the nontribals 
‘whieh would have made them to starve 


‘The diseripaney between Koraput and Phule 
Dani on one hand and Sundargarh on the o.her 
‘hand may be accounted for by the fact that gene: 
ral lteracy position of  Sundargash district is 
such higher than Koraput and Phulbani district 
‘These three districts constitute the major portion 
of States, scheduled ateas where the total popula: 


tion of scheduled tribe and scheduled caste come 
‘munities constitute more than 60% of tho gene- 
ral population, Hence the general literacy, 
position of these districts has a significant be 
{ng upon the literacy position of Scheduled Caste 
Wd Scheduled Tribes. According lo 1971 census 
ate of district of Koraput, Phulbant and 
Sundargarh are 10-87, 19-67 and 26:28 respecti- 
voly, ‘The district of  Sundargaity constitute a 
potential industrial belt of this State of Orissa, 
Hence the Sch, Caste and Se Tribe conmunk 
lies of Sundergath are not as huckwant os that 
‘the distiet of Koraput and Phulbant. They 
are fairly in Know of the legislative measures 
Intended to safequard their interests 


Knowledge about the Legal Ald veheme 


While interviewing the subjects regarding 
Uheir knowledge about legal aid two. kinds of 
responses were recorded, Those who fought 
their cases under Regulation 11/60. expressed 
tulter ignorance about the seherie of Legal Aid. 
‘Those who were involed in cases other haa 
regulation 11/58 i.e. 107 and 145. Cr. P. C. 
‘expressed that they knew about the scheme from 
their pleaders and applied for getting the aid, 
IW'may, therefore, be deduced that the nature of 
the cases which the subjects fought had a 
Dearing on the subject of knowledge about legal 
aid scheme. ‘The role of the pleaders is then 
Vital in understanding the problem as to why 
subjects involved in tegulation 11/50 cases were 
utterly “Ignorant about the legal aid scheme 
While those involved in other more complicated 
cases were aware of it 


‘The subjects, In order to fght out their eases 
fully depend upon their pleaders whom they not 
‘only pay tie Fequlsite Tees but also revere them 
‘The pleaders know the fate of such cases which 
always go in favour of thelr” clients, Hence 
after each of such eases confidence of theit 
clients is gained resulting in a double gain of 
money confidence, In eave. of other 
complicated eases like 144 Gr. P.C. and 107 
Ce. PC. the fate of such cases are not keowa, 
‘The period of tral Is also longer than that of 
rejgulation 11/58 eases. The ploaders engaged in 
such eases direct thelr elieas to apply for such 
lewal aid arnt the client follow. This is evident 
from the faet that those who applied "for Tegal 
‘Aid wore always involved In cases other th 
regulation 11/66, This fact was found conimon 
to all the Scheduled areas. visited during the 
‘eld work {. . districts of Koraput, Philbant 
and Sundargarh. 


Apart from the fact delineated above, there 
‘appears to be very litle awareness. about the 
“scheme among the Scheduled Caste and Sche- 
‘duled Tribe population living far away from the 
subdivisional headquarters. This is, however, 
true in case of the scheduled areas cnly. 
Selection of Panel pleader and their remunera- 
Hon. 

‘A referonce may be made here to the rules 
regulating the grant of financial sido Scheduled 
‘Tribes and Scheduled Castes in legal proceedings. 


Rute 3 says. ‘He shall next secure 
the orders of the D. M. or the Subdivisional 
Cicer, as the cases may be. admitting the appli 


cation and selecting « pleader (om a panel of 
leaders previously approved by the District 
‘Magistrate and communicate the orders fo the 
party and also the pleaders”. Rule says 
FYoung plenders of morked ability and enthw- 
siasm willing to work on these terme should 
alone be selected”. In all the four districts it was 
‘observed thatthe above rules have been observed 
In their breach. Steps for selecting panel 
pleaders nave either been not taken or wherever 
taken the decision has not materialised. 

In some cases the pleaders have not respon 
ed to a request of being appointed as panel 
leader, In another eases the panel pleader 
happens to be a man of around 50 years of age 
‘having the status of a rich man who might not 
‘eare much for his fees. preseribed by Govern- 
‘ment, Selacton of such a panel pleader is apt 
‘to defeat the purpose implied in rule 4. The 
vvery low rate of fees for the pleaders prescribed 
bby Government and untimely payment to the 


‘panel pleaders. It was gathered during inter 
View thst minimum of one and half year to 2 
‘years elapaed between the date of instituting the 
fase and the receipt of legal ald. During the 
period of (nal which lasted from one year to 3 
Years in almost all the eases recorded, the Plea 
‘ders collected their usual fees from these Sched 

Jed Caste and Scheduled Tribe elients which 
varied from Rs, $00 to Rs. 1,500:00. Those who 
received legal nid in fact recebved no redress from 
‘the financial nid beesuse the amount of legal aid 
‘id not exceed Rs. 100:00 In any case and some. 
times it constituted one-tenth of what actually 
they spent in the case. In all the cases recor 
ed the amount of legal aid varied from 
Rs, 90:00 to Rs. 100-00 sehich never eovers even 
half of the expenses actually incurred by the 
Schesluled Tribe and Scheduled Caste commu. 


‘Mode of sanction and disbursement of legal al 

‘After scrutinising the official papers relating 
‘to the sanetion of legal aid it was found that the 
‘entire process was replete with laopholes result= 
Ing in untimely payment and thereby compel 
the pleaders to extract their fees from their 
‘Scheduled Tribe/Caste clients and keeping these 
clients as far as possible from the knowledge 
about the scheme of legal aid. The process is a8 
follows. An application is submitted to the 
D.W.O. or the Subdivisional Offer. The 
AD.W.O. then makes an enquiry, Then the 
name, is recommended to the D.W.O. The 
D. W. 0. then sends the case for sanction to the 
Government. After the sanction is made ot 
Government level the stme is communicated to 
the District office. “The district office then 
‘communicates the sanction to the Subdivisional 
Officer who draws and disburses the amount. 
‘The entire process makes way for delay at every 
stage. It was found even at the stage of pre 
liminary enquiry by the A.D. W. O. to ascertain 
‘whether the applicant has actually fled 
feenuine case, months after months passed 
between the date of application and his field 
‘enquiry. Hence there is no grainsaying that 
similar delay at every stage of the process of 
sanction did occur. 


ln some eases it was found that although sane- 
tion was made the money could not be disburs- 
‘cd owing to the fact that Government orders 
‘were not clear as to whether the money is to be 
Paid to the pleader or to the party. Clear 
Instructions of Government could have averted 
this complication. 


Disposal of Cases and restoration of land 

Bt was recorded that the trial of land dispute 
‘cases were hardly disposed of in a short time, 
In many eases the trial continued for two 10 
three years which the Scheduled Casie snd Sche 
duled ‘Tribe people deseribed as hard times 
‘They sald that it was dificult on their part to 
attend to the dates in time owing to their quo 
ance about court procedures and discipline. In 
few cases it was observed that restoration of 
land are not macie by he Revenue Officials inime: 
iately after the dispute was over. lence these 
scheduled communities were not benefited 
slthough they won the cases. 
Summary ndings 

1. A high incidence of land ejectment cases is, 
found more in the seheduled areas of Koraput 


‘and Phalbani. This is much lese in Sundargarh 
district. 


2, te the non-scheduled areas like Balangic 
seh cases are insignificant. 


3, Awareness about the legisstive measure 
like Regulation 11/36 and OLR Act, 1965. ts a: 
‘most completely lacking among the scheduled 
taste and scheduled tribe areas of Korapat and 
Phulbeni whereas in Sundargach these people 
fare fairly aware. 


4. The scheduled communities in general of 
the schevluled area are absolutely ignorant about 
‘he legal aid seheme until and unless they are 
involved in land dispute cases under section 107, 
144 ond 145 Cr. P. C. ete, 


5. Those fighting cases under Regulation 
{1/56 are kept completely in dark skout the 
Segal ald scheme by their pleaders fo: their own, 
Interest. é 
6. Selection of panel pleader who is expected 
to represent the scheduled communities | hos 
never taterialised and thote who have been 
My to the 
‘andard iplied tn the rules i2. young and 
cnergetic lawyers with enthusiasm to work 


The pleaders at Subdivisional level do. not 
‘come forward to include themselves in the panel 
fot pleaders for representing the land ejeciment 
‘cases of scheduled easte and scheduled tribe 
[people because of the very low amount of fees 
Dreseribed by Government. Usually they 

eive much more than that of the fees pres: 
‘eed by Government, 


8, Ultimately, payment and delay in sanction 
of legal aid compel the pleaders to collect their 
fees directly from thelr client on contract basis. 


8. The period of tral of Inad ejectment eases 
{is prolonged for years and as a result of which 
the scheifuled caste and. scheduled tribe people 
face immense difficulties. 


10, tn some cases restoration of the disputed 
and is not made to the scheduled cast/tribe 
contestant soon alter they. win the ease. 


Suggestions 
1. Serious attempt to detect land  ejectment 
‘cases particularly in the scheduled areas of the 
‘State may be made by the Field Oiicer’s 


2. Serious atiempt to detect land ejectinent 
against the Interest of wealthier class people 
to-various castes and occupation of 
that area. Steps may be taken to see that the 
‘officers 0 not fal vietim to various types of 
‘conspiracy sgainst them by such people. 

3. The procedure for sanction of legal aid has 
to be radically changed in order to make the 
scheme more effective. Funds may be placed 
i the subdivisioal level ts) make it convenient 
sanction as and when necessary, This will 
DeneGit the scheduled communities who ae 
fnvolved in cases and the leaders who. may 
periue the cases with interest. 

4, Selection of panel pleader is vital tthe 
success of the scheme. ence, young pleaders 
wlio have just stepped to the procession with 
enthusiasm to fight for such cases may, only be 
selected. 

5, In order that the benefit of the scheme 

‘scheduled communities fiving in 
or part of this state propagarsta on 
fa very wide scale is necessary. The Extension 
‘Officers and the V. L. Wa ean carry this right up 
to each of the village of the respective Blocks, 


6. "The period of trial should not exceed six 
‘month in such cases to that the tribals and sche: 
dled caste people do not fall victint to exploita. 
tion by greedy pleaders and other types of 
officials 

7. Restoration of the land may be made to the 
scheduled casleltribe contestants beeause such 
Jand happen to be their only and the best source 
‘of levelihood 


Learning and Motivation 


1. Defining Education and Schooling 

Let us make @ distinction between education 
‘and seholing. Edweation is @ continuous, ife- 
ong socialization process; beguning at birth 
fand ending only at death. Through efucation 
fn individual learns his way of life, adapts 19 
This socio-cultural ecological environment. and 
achieves his life's personal and social goals. 
Schooling tefers to a restricted acpect of educa 
tion, Schooling restriets educstion to those 
processes of teaching and learning carried on st 
Specific times, in particular places outside the 
hhome, for a definite period of life. snd by persons 
specially trained or prepared for the lask. 
More than 50 per cent of Indiens epd more tem 
65 percent of the people of Orissa are iiterate— 
they have not gone to school. But. it does pot 
‘mean thet they have no education or they have 
not leemed anything. 


Schooling is « ‘man-made’ context of learning 
‘where the heterogeneous learning from fe is 
fumed into # pattern of homogeneous Yearning 
that mirrors bife, It would be more appro- 
priate to say that schooling is» ‘mind-anade 
Context rather than a ‘man-made’ context of 
Tearning since educational really Is verbal and 
symbolic. Schooling tepresents reality in the 
Thediuay of symbols. ‘The basic purpose of 
fedueation is that the pupil ia the sehoot should 
Team to know. Education expects w student to 
produce valid knowledge of a certain expected 
‘Mandard and the criterion of valid Knowledge 
isidecided by educational reality” tests. 


‘The structure of a given society or enfture 
determines and decides the steucture and om 
tents ofits sebooling. The hierarchical struc 
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ture of schooling, the process of evaluation of, 
‘outeomne. the conient and structure of the curti- 
Crlum, the policies of selection and promotion, 
fod all other things that are being included. of 
‘excluded fhom the schoo! learning are a part of 
the structural components of a society. ‘Thus 
the stnactore of a society ultimately decides 
‘what ie to be taught and how it should be 
taught to ite members 


Learning from Wife is undoubtedly basic. and 
‘very meaningful. No one questions about it 
“Aetion—purpote—reasea, i a totality and a life 
by steel? Learning from schooling. however, 
fe not exactly meaningful in the same way aS 
learning from life. 1 ean be mad> meaningful 
bat there can als) bo a contextual separation 
between Unv act of Jeamning snd the teason of 
purpose of doing It 


TE Basle Principles of Learning 
In order to promote the learning process, t 
useful to keep in mind the following ‘basic 
principles of learning. 
(2) Learning ls an active process. The ehild 
earns by doing. A child learns that 
thing ge tale & cotaner by puting 


(2) Learning from simple to com~ 
ess ehild teats to take thinus spart 
{(beeause it's simpler) before he learns fo 
‘Bot them fogether. 

(8) Learning is enhanced by maturational 
readiness, Learning the alphabet for & 

‘S-year old may take a full year, but for a 

‘G year off if ts fust a matter of weeks. 


eno i, by matt 

e practice. When a child is learning to 
Feed hil with Sonne hss many 
Soruaties "tenet ope aad 
Peat be ued penal 

18) Orpuiaion proms reteton_ and 
Copano at ering. eer for 
Prato ash facies ae 
ive tame "plein the same 
orden ie same veces of non 
{Sioved ceo te 

(6 Pte consequences ieee the Ma- 
tare Tarieercinte. epee 
Weald weno ft i pea ate: 
Aon by showing temper en 
ten entre rami 
he is likely to do it again. 


(0) Negnive or neural consequences decreane 
the Bkelisod that a bebwvlour will be 
Fepeated. tw eld makes ypech wounds 
but Is repeatedly iguored, is language 
development wil be delayed 494 he may 
frdualy stop tltng 

(8) mitaion of ties bebavioarpeomoten 
ming, Ths. ort of bseratonal 
Tenming during ary cilbood iw ery 
tommes phenomensa. if x cl obeet 
fern playmate puting wooden Block 
Tito eup. he Ukely toa the seme 
without verbal iatrstion 


(9) Concrete rewards and physical punist- 
‘eit are not absolutely necessary for 
Teaming, postive “appton aime at 

tural) reinforcers effectively 

Trinforcers may take the form of: a small 

tall, muggestions and advice, 

personal eomments about child's apper= 

lance or performance, praise a 

‘iuetions an requests. directions expre- 

‘tion of affection. alittle smile or stat 
jie suited tothe child's evel, -Nom-ver~ 
bal forms of reinforcement include Took 


physical contact 
ssating the child in difficult tasks. laugh 
ing with and Listening to the ebild 


IIL, How Is the Child Equipped to Learn 


‘Learning is « natural part of life: Every nor- 


mal baby comes into” this world with all the 
‘equipment he needs to learn. Without « teacher 


n 


ora school-book, the infant begins learning 
from the moment he is born. If he is given the 
‘freedom to find out about bis world abd the 
‘encouragement to do so, he will continue to learn. 
for the rest of his life. If learning stops along 
‘the way, its because the adults around the child 
have allowed his natural Jearning Urge to suffo: 
fale. Here is how a child is equipped to lear: 


(a) Scrces—Every normal child is equipped 
‘with senses that tell him about the world 
‘around him. He secs, hears, tases, feels, 
‘and smells, and by doing so, leerns what 
‘he objects and people around him are 
tke 

< (b) Muscles—Am infant rarely Hes still 
unless he is sleeping. 11 almost impos 
‘ible to restrain” a two-year old who's 
flways climbing or running in the oppo- 
site direction, This i how the very young, 
child learns what his muscles ean do for 
‘him, During the first two sears, most 
Jeamning Is sensori-motor by” nature 

(©) Cunosly—This Is the push to tearm, 
Hiuncan beings are or with an vere 
whelming drive to find out about thelr 
‘world. When carlosty is given freedom, 
{o operate nnd leads to satisfying experl- 
fences, it will grow seith the child asd 
eep him earning all his life, 

seuage—Lancuage gors 

‘curiosity, As a chil 

the wants to deseribe 
them, ask questions 

‘them. He wants a name for each 


1a) 


object he handles. He wants to be able 


to tell other people what he does, how he 
feels, what he thinks 


things around him. "He combine 
hand-carned experience 
pattern in his mind which he ean use in 
thinking. These pattems beenme maps 
‘of the world the babiy lesows. Bach child 
Aevelope his own patterns of behaviour 
aad his own map of his environment, 
No matter how old a person is, when he 
‘ups developing mew maps of his experi= 
ences, he stops learning. 


TV. Setting the Stage for Learning 
Every child has the following basic requite- 
ments for his self-guided learning — 
(1) Good health, proper nutrition, adequate 
‘medical eare, and plenty of affection; 


(2) Am enriched, stimulating home and 
‘Outside environment in which he ean 
‘move about freely and safely: 


(2) Plenty of time to. explore, discover, ani 
organize information gleaned from bis 


(4) Motivating materials to encourage active 
Involvement in the learning process and 
to help him understand his environment; 


(5) Freedom from 
boredom; 


tension, oF 


(6) Flexible scheduling of his daily routine; 
(7) Success im a hurry; 


(8) Plenty of time and opportunities for 
‘selfabsorbed, socializing, and imagina- 
dive play! 


(0) Respect, acceptance, and approval for 
‘what he is and what be does; 


(10) Responsible adults to direct and challenge 
him to do. his best: 


(21) Plenty of free choice to allow aim to give 


(12) Help in determining the limits of his own 
behaviour, building on privileges; 


(13) A place he can call his own-secret places 
info which he can curl to have a solitary 
‘moment for thinking and planning. 

‘V. How does a Child Learn ? 


‘All children have some natural methods of 
learning. Left to themselves, they will leara It 
‘the following ways:— 


(1) By. exploring their 
thelr senses; 


(2) By trial and error or learning by doing 
‘and profiting by the mistakes: 


(8) Through pain and pleasure or externally 
Imposed rewards and punishment; 


() By imitation oF obserrational learning: 
(6) By participation or Joining in the sction: 


(6f By, communication through words, gestu- 
es, and symbols; 


wironment with all 


‘VE. What are the Cornerstones of Learniog 7 
1, Ability to observe and discover, 
2. Ability to compare 
3. Ability to organize 
4. Ability to anticipate results oF consequences 
5. Abillly to solve problems 
7. Ability to make plans 
8. Ability 10 choose 
8 Ability to thinkJooking al as many facts 
fas e Knows about a subject, asking ques. 


tions, choosing the best cours> of action in 
finding anewers, and reaching» decision. 


10. Ability to adapt, adjost, accommodate, and 
cope. 


11, Abity to create 


‘VIL. What Does « Ctld Need to Leara ? 
1, To tat the world 


2. Knowing hie own bodly—its care ani 
complications. 


3. Knowing familiar objects in his 
‘environment. 

4. Knowing the people aro fiat 

5. Knowing about time 


4. Knowing How, to conquer fear and Raving 
realistic fears, 

17. Knowing how to handle anger 

8. Knowing how to cope witli fallures xn 
frustrations 

9. Accepting responsibility 

30. Knowing how to achieve personal growth 

faction with self and deriving pleas 


sure from one’s own efforts unit achieves 
meats, 


‘VIM, Learning Must be Real 


Every year thousands of cildren are @ropping 
‘out of our schools because they are failing oF 
bored or they find that schoof-learning has ttle 
‘value for them or they fail to see ow sehioof 
plays an important role in their lives or Wey 
Tose interest. Many of them remain failures 
the rest of their lives-unable to find or hold jobs, 
{to accept responsiilities, to Five satisfying tives, 


2 


‘To a litle child, or an older child or « college 
‘student, earning must be rea, earning must be 
personally meaningful and satisfying. The 
{following are the essentials to wake the learsing 


A rie environment 
Learning about the world 
‘Learning about space 

[Learning alsout people 

Learning about the way around 
Learning about things we measure 
‘Learning about numbers 
‘Learning about time 

Leming about days and seasons 
(10) Learning about everyday skills 
(11) Learning about common symbols 
(12) Learning to be resourceful 


IX, Learing must be Menninglut, Le, Building 
‘on Children’s Lives. 
1. Lenmng 


2. Parents are the child's rst, foremost anit 
the best leachers, 


ost begin and grow at home 


S. Chitaren mast understand family: relation- 
‘his, routines and events, 


4, Children must know about holidays, births 
‘days, funetions and ceremonies. 


X. Learning must be Rewarding 


‘The tragedy of most of our school “drwpouts 
tnd most of the children who Inter fail in school 
Is that th 
the children who succeed. A natural curiosity 
Arives all children to poke hete and peer there 
fn an effort to Yeara all they ean. All nosmal 
babies come into the world with senses to tell 
‘them about the people and objects around thier: 
and brains to sort out and use this knowledge, 
IF learning stops as the child grows. itis usually 
because the adults around the child Kave souffet 
out his natural drive to learn and have allowed 
his natural tearning urge to suffocate. A 


bealthy child wants to learn and will learn if the 
‘conditions around him are right for learning. 
‘Learning must be real, it must be rewarding, 1t 
aust be related to the child's awn world and it 
‘must be meaningful and self-satictying. What 
is needed isthe following : 


(1) Pride of sccomplishment—a smile, an 
‘approving nod. a few words of praise 
are usually enough to make a child try 
Ihara and complete the tack. 


(2) Curiosity: must be satistied—parents and 
teachers must puta child’s natural 
riety to wor, sot only by. ling 
him find answers to his 
Sleme aie, ins pom teal et 
discovery. 


(3) Repetition makes a good experience 
Better—it is important to repeat acti: 
vities that give pleasure to children, 
Repetition not only reinforces learaing, 
Dut i can be sapthing as well. 


(0) Feeting of Being accepted by the peers 
tnd teachers is « very powerful reward 
fand builds children's self confidence, 


(5) Negative reinforces should be avotded 98 
far as possible—punishment creates 
barriers in communication, spanking 
‘ereates hatred, spanking also makes 
child resentful, angey name-calling may 
@arnage a chilt's self-esteem, spabking. 
can have long tange negative impacts, 

(6) Change behaviour through positive 
‘einforcement—avold punishment, 


XL How can Parents and Teachers Welp 
Children's Learning Process 


1. By pmmviding « safe, secure, sticwlatiog 
mosphere for learning. 


2. By gaining confidence of the child 


3. By bowing the child or what he isan! what 
he does. 


4. By talking and listening to 
patiently. 


5. By helping a child to control and regulate 
own behaviour. 


6. By becoming a gaod example of an imitable 
"model". 


the chisa 


a 


XID, Learning Problems of the Disadvantaged 
Children. 


Disadvantage is a psychological condition 
Arising out of socio-environmental factors. A 
‘child may be aisadvantaged (a) economically, 
(b) materially, (€) socially, (@) culturally, 
{6) educationally, if) intellectually or (g) affece 
tionally (emotion & motivation). Almost all of 
our ST, SC, raral poor an‘ urban slum chil 
fen are diopdvantaged jn ane or more of the 
‘above aspects. The “disadvantage syndrome” 
‘consists of the following peoblems + (1) Poverty, 
(2) High infant and ehikl mortality, (3) Wider 
jpread malnutrition (PEM), (4) Frequent anid 
large number of pregnancies and depleted 
‘maternal health, (5) large households, (@) poor 
health status of mothers ani children and Inade 
‘quate health ear edge and facilities, 
() Unsatisfactory sanitation and water supply 
(8) Rapid population growth, (9) High adult 
IMiteraey, (10) Low school enrollment. higher 
rales of failure, underachieverent anit dropout, 
(11) Lack of ‘edueational opportunities and 
fequalitis, (12). soelo-economle inequality and 
‘widespread income-disparity, (13) Cultural 
{aboot und development-arresting _uswms. 
(14) Political instabihty, (15) Lack wt social 
justice, supression of socio-economic equity ant 
‘egradation of moral values, (16) Administra. 
tive lieapucity and delay anid (17) Widespread 
corruption. ‘This “disadvantayed syndrome” 
‘an be applied to 0 group of people, to a state, 
‘oF tow country as « wiole, 


Given the above state of affairs in our country, 
swe can state here some of the most visible 
problems with our edueation system, 


(1) A widely held view fs that disadvantaged 
children are unresponsive to schooling, 
Jes they show poor academie achieve- 
chi, fail and dropout. As a result 
‘many thought, that these children are at 
fault. Tt-was as if the purpose of chil: 
dren is to make the schools run oF 
became mote effective ; rather than the 
inarpese of schooling being to facilitate 
the development of chikiren. This 
istake compelled ts to force the majo- 
rity of the disadvantaged children to 
dapt, adjust and accommodate to the 
schools at any cost. 


12) The present system of education in India 
thas not only failed to develop the Basie 


“ 


acaiemic skills in children, ut alco is 
‘neuleating self-understanding and work: 
allitudes “required for sapting 10 the 
society. 

(8) There seems to Be no meaningul  relas 
tonship between what the children are 
being asked to learn io the school anid 
‘what they will do when they would 
‘come out of the education system, 
(Does not Ht show that the Tribal and 
‘other disadvantaged parcals are more 
realistic in perceiving the usclessness of 
today’s education 
Jentin India?) 


of the elite) who would go to the college 
for university and completely’ neglects 
the needs of the majotity of students 
particularly the disadvantaged) who 
‘ill never go beyond High Schoo! 


(5) Very. jnsullictent attention hasbeen 
4iven to encouraging the development 
‘of skills through learning epportunities 
‘outside the classroom or the sehoot 
environment, Thus, there seems to be 
fo continuity between the learning at 

me and learning at school, 


(6) The general public, and particularly the 
rural and the tribal people have not been 
stiven any chance in the formulation of 

‘educational policy or in the develop: 
iment of school curviula, 


(7) The schools have failed in wecomplish- 
ing theit the eustodian of the 
young. The children have very Wile 
chvice but to go to school and they very 
often resent it, Ata time when. theit 
‘energies ate at their highest,  sehools 
festrain them in narrow boundaries of 
tie, space and information 


(8) Thee is growing tendency among. the 
teachers to spend less and less. time 
with their students outside the class: 
rooms (even. inside the classrooms 
alse), Teachers’ self-imposed isolation 
‘means that they know their stadents less 
‘well, understand them yery litle. “This 
creales greater commurication-gaps 
fend inereasing problems of discipline 
fand control. 


oon 


(9) There bs very little format ay well 98 
informal communication between the 
parents and the teachers, also. As 

i either the hone n0F the school 


children ay it should normally have 


(10) The Indian sehoot and college curricula 
ppul « heavy emphasis on rote learning. 

‘Active learning or student’ fall involve- 

ment in the learning process has received 

very low priority. 

Pre-sciool education, which is extremely 

ital for the disadvantaged children in 


‘onder to prepare them for the primary 
‘schools, I in a state of (otal chaos; with 


to) 


tno national oF state-evel policy oF 
iesidelines. AS a result, nursery schools 
fre being treated as downward exten 


sions of primary. schocls where heavy 


‘emphasis Is laid on reading, writing, 
arithmatic, and home-tasks. 
(12) The schools have been asked to take 


increasing responsiblity for the “total 
‘education of children—a responsibility 
shared in the past with parents, family, 
community, and Jocal agencies. The 
schools do not seem to be carrying out 
this responsibility and it is quite obvious 
that they have very little fime or resour- 
ces om hand to do 0. 


(XIN, Am Allernative Approach to Learaing 
and Teaching. 

‘Those who have gone through the document 
‘National "uticy om Esfucavion : 1986" and its 
previous blue-print "Challenge of Education: A 
Policy Perspective: 1985"; must have developed 
‘some genuine hopes as well ax some serious 
‘oubts about what we need to achieve and what 
| contained in these two documents. 1 invite 
them to consider the following alternatives and 
fearch for such alternatives in the above 
documents, 


(1) Who te involved in the learning process 
(Rules) Cusrent practices give the impression 
‘as if the whole purpose of education is “teachers 
teaching” eather than "ehildren learning”. Even 
primary schools are so much preoccupied with 
‘the obsession of ‘completing the courses’ that 
_ they do not bother whether the majority of 
students are learning anything or not. An B. Ea. 
certifieate is 50. rigidly required to become a 
teacher that no one even bothers by what 
-means that certfiate has been acquired. 


The alematise reform. requires thatthe 


requirements should 
teachers, administrators,  seientists, 
nunity members, and even students 


Tikes to teach, has sime> 
d feels competent to. teweh— 


(2) What ts fearned (Curriculum)? The 
ceurtent practice is the slate of board oF univers 
prescribed curricula, knowledge divided 
into narrow fragmented areas, and emphasl 
ls exclusivety un cognitive leaning (ie. imparting 
the information oF “training the bean”) 


‘The alternative reform requires a wide varia: 


tiem in educational substance dictated largely 
by students interests and developmental level, 


It may include subjects currently taught in the 
school. but must encompass many other subjects 
and cross-disciplinary areas. qual emphasis 


sliculd be given to cognitive, affective, social, 
‘and vocational learning, 


(3) Why should ibe learned (Motivation)? 
‘The current practice ress purely on extrinsic 
motivation, Ie, to pass the examination ina 
‘good class and to get a certificate to fulfil the 
‘equirements and complete the courses, 

‘The alternative reform requires. intrinsic 
‘motivation. :e., earning because of interest oF 
need to learn, to learn a skill or 10 acquire 
Jrowledge that is personally useful and sats: 
fying. socially: necessary. 


(X) How it ts learned (Method of Learning 
In the current practice, emphasis is on passive 
Jearning—reading and writing the teacher— 
‘signed tasks and listening to lectures, There 
is very litle scope for pupil—participation, group 
discussion, and audio-visual presentaiion oF 
‘work-based learning. 


‘The alternative reform requires envy, 
‘emphasis om active learning, Le, learning by 
doing and experiencing through ‘all the senses. 
‘The methods of learning should vary with 
‘corresponding variations in curricula 


(8) Where should tearing lake place (Loca 
tion of Lewrniog ? The current practice confines 
i learning activities mostly inside the class 
room, Thowgh some practicals are there, they 

fare very infrequent and dull, 


‘The alternative reform requites wide varia- 
tions in lication of learning—private homes, 
farms, forests, markets, sea shore, factories, 
business organizations, 

Ibraties—any where there is 
learn, Classroom-learning sb 
tian rather than a meticulous practice 


(8) When should learning take place (Teme of 
Learning)? The eueremt practice s that instru: 
tion is typically confined to school hours, which 
te again sexmnented into short s}uration periods 


‘The alternative reform requires that learning 
5 i, anywhere; naturally 
i! spontaneously, depending upon the nature 
earning task and the interest of the students. 
Frequent scheduling and time segmentation are 
neither necessary not helpful 


(2) Who controls the learning situation 
(Aultorityy? The current practice is thal 
earning and teaching ate absolutely and rightly 
teacher-controlled. 


‘The alternative reform requires that learning 
should be child-eentred and child-controlled= 
fauthority shouldbe vested in students and 
curriculum should be mutually decide by the 
teachers and students, More emphasis should 
be given to students’ choice rather thas school- 
determined of teacher directed learning. 


(8) How should be the effect of learning texted 
(Gomuation of Learning)? The current practice 
is purely formal writen examinations and very 
Tite practical desnstration. 

‘The alternative reform requires that the 
retina of evaluation of learning should be 
Skill—performance—eriterion, and competence, 
based, rather than being based on rote learning 


(9) Who chooses the school and és responsible 

‘Learainy {Aecountability)? The current 
practice allows litle choiee for ehikdren. There 
no scope for accountability by anyone. Very 
foften the student is blamed, 


‘The alternative reform requires that the 
student chooses the school and the subjects 
‘consultation with parents and teachers. Accoun- 
tability should be’ fixed oa the teacher, the 
student, and the parents 


(10) What should be the nature of student 
teacher inlaract'on (Relationship)? The current 
practice is that the teacher-student relationship 
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is extremely formal and roles are prescribed 
‘and pre-specified. The teaches prescribes the 
Course, teaches, est, and evaluales the achieve- 
‘ment of the student 


‘The allornative reform requires that both 
teacher and student collaborate ia formulating 
the courses and learning objectives as well at 
methods of ‘and evaluson, 


Joint evalutions of it shoutd be 
‘alowed. The teacher-student relatteuships 
Should become more informal and less role 


prescribed. 


XIV. Concluding Coments 


Education and development of disadvantaged 
children (particularly, the S:7., 3.C., rural poor 
fand urbac slum) is a very complex and crucial 
‘problem confronting us almost 40 years after 
Independence. During the past four decades 
four success stories are very discouraging 10 
provide us appreciable outcomes. 


Learning and intellectual development of 
disadvantaged child CANNOT be achieved 
‘without taking into consideration his health and 
‘outrtional status, his parental and family back: 
fgrowid, his social and cultural milive and 
moreover, his emotional and motivational 
Strengths. J: requires ulti-dimensionat 
appreach and 2 multi-disciplinary effort. 0 
this eontext I present here a personel experience 
briefy 


Thad an unigue opportunity of working ia 
‘Tanzania (East Africa) from October, 1988 to 
Seplember. 1984; as a Senior Lecturer in Psycho: 
logy. Department of Behavioural Sciences, 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Dares Saiaa 
‘Aller independence ia 1961, Tanzania became 
Cerinin disciplines were 
ed". So, at the 
University tovel these subjects were not taught, 
Payeliology and Anthnopology are two sueli 
subjects, omever, in the Faculty of Medicine, 
‘our Department of Behavioural Science 
Ccacompassed six suijeets with medical orienta 
ions and relevance. These ate: Psychology, 
Authropoloze, Sociology, Economics, Business 
‘Administration, aod Health Esucation, We 
‘worked logether.-as a single team, 


Task this question to my earned audience 
now: For the education and development of 
the disadvantaged people in India; what is 
preventing ts, that is, the fellow-researchers of 
these sisterdiseiplines to reach out, aite, and 
form a multidisiplinary team % 


Shifting Cultivation in Orissa 
with a case study among the Juang 


SECTION ONE 


‘Shifting cultivation is considered to be thie most 

‘anelent system of agriculture, caving back to the 
Tower Neolithic period, Conklin (197% P.1) 
defines shifting cultivation, in short, ms any 
fugricuttaral system in which fields are cleared 
Dy. firing and are erupped_ discontinuously 
Shifting cultivation is also known ay “Dela 
forest rotation” (Pelaer, quoted by. Conklin, 
1054), ot "SIsxh and hurn agreutlure as atways 
Involving the impermanent agricultural use of 
plots produced by the cutting hack and burning 
(fT of vegetative cover” (Conklin, ibid) 


Shifting evitivation 1s peactised with some 
variations, throughont the tropical att subs 
{tropical regions of the world. It Is m stage in 
the evolution of ageicultural technique and 
‘precedds plough cultivation, In the opinion of 
Elwin shifting cultivation {6 « cultural stage in 
‘human progress. It ean be assumed that almost 
fall the Faces in some stage or other bad resortet 
to this means of ralsing crops. Nov, wherever 
topographic, climatic and soclo-eeonomic forces 
have not favoured technological progress in 
agriculture, shifting cultivation if patch, agricu 
tre persists 


‘he primitive cultivators of fferent countries 

indifferent names. It fs known as "far 

ig the primitive fk of West ‘Afri, 
fand as "Sortage” in the French and 
Belgian Anennes, It goes by the name of 
"Koholo” among the natives of South-Bast 
Soloman Islands, The Veilda of Ceylon call it 


8. B, Mohanty 


chena” and ye Burmese iulh tribes as 
‘Twungya'. ‘In Ania shifting ealtvation ls 
cealonsively pracised by hw teibals of 9 State. 
‘The tres such as the "Naga the 
the Lakbet, the Mikie bea 
stern slaten practise shitting c 
sively where jt goes under the inost popular 
hae of Jin. In Madhya Pradesh shifting 
cultivation is carried on over wide areas by the 
trials, mong the important tribes associated 
rth this system of cultivation are ; Korkus in 
Betal, Melghat ani the Gagirn of  Chhindwara 
tnd" Hoshangabad Baigas in Mandia and 
Banga, Noriiern Drug and tespur, Kaare 
South Raipur, Korwas in Bilaspur aad the 
Mea inthe Chane. Minong the Buge 
known as “Rewar", In Souther states tho 
Neddis of Hyderabva, the Telngs of Palonch 
‘sd Vendy in Warangal disriet, Kolams and) 
\Naikpods of stab, Rajura ani! Vinur Malus 
Of Adilabad district pracise shiftmy cultivation 
Koya of Gadavars valley andthe 
Parvatipur 
snd Patkonda taitga of  Vizagapatam dist 
aise crops on Pada sytem, ‘The Paraja who 
live by the side of the Bagata. in the  Viaaga- 
pata ills and plains have hot shifting cult 
‘atin and permanent rie (eld. ‘The Domb 
sn wntonchete ease fou inte \teagapalane 
fazeney are mainty cultivators but tiey to 
On the Nilgitis platean Kunichivas and 
‘agricultural tribes cariy” on shifting eultivation, 
known as Panam — cultivation im Waypaad 
Among the tribes following Punacs are Mulla 
Kurambes, ‘Karimpolans, Kxders, Yen Kurume 
Drs anid’ Kurumber. 
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Shifting Cultivation in Orisa 


‘The tribes of Orissa practise shifting cniva- 
tion extensively since time Immemoriad anxi there 
fare as many as 9 tribes namely the Koya. the 
Paroje, the Gada, the Bonido, the Didayi, the 


who eke out the 
shifting cutvation. 
Gurla, Nola emong the Juang of X 
‘The Bhuiyan of Bonat Subdivision of Sundar: 
‘gach distriet and Bhuiyan Pith of Keonjhar 


Tt is known as Ekvn, 


districts it goes by the name Bagada or SarBan. 
‘The Dongria Kondh of Niyamgiri hills of Raya: 
guia subsivison call it ax Haru and as Rania by 
the Desia Kondh of /Ralrathol and Bamra sub 
divisions. I is known as fieang or Kunda Chasa 
lamong the Bonda anv as Lankspadseenad among 
the Koya of Koriput @istrict, The district-aise 
distribution of tribes who practise shifting euli- 
‘sation Is given Below. 


TABLET 


si. [Name ofthe Name of the 
No. district tribe 
o ® 
1 Koraput Bonda 
Didayi 
Koy 
Konda 
‘Gadaba 
Saora 
2 Ganja o Saora 
3. Sundarsach Pauri Bhuiyan 
4 Keone Pauri Bhuiyan 
Jeane 
S Phulbani Kondh 
6 Kalahandi . Kondh 
7 Sambalpur Kondh 
8 Dbsnkanal Biyan and Juang 
Total Al tribes 


Distrceoise distribution of tribes practising shifting eutvation 


‘Total popule- Approximate Pereentage 
ion (991 umber pra- of Col. S 
‘Censes), sing shifting to Col. 4 

‘allivation 
CO) cy ) 
sam 5,900 78 
216 2,000 onan 
ss912 57,000 9675 
32516 232,000 13s 
6207 9,000 1946 
2839 20,000 wa 

M9262 79.000 6624 
$8822 15,000 2550 

se S998 17,000 3035 
2372 11900 $891 

223,322 95,000, srt 
1464 33,000 2078 
25612 200 4686 
1S88s 4410 276 
rosr06 691,812 631 


Broadly speaking every 14th among 
the trials in the State is a shitting 
cultivator. This emphasises not only the 


Mreuteness of the problesn Fut also the extent to 
which His rosorled, In Koraput disieiet as 
Thany’ as 6 tribes practise shifting cultivation and 
‘of these 6 tribes almost all the persons. betong: 
ing to the Bonds, Dias! anit Keya comenusities 
depend fully on siden cultivation, OF the 
reat thrve teber_about 70 per cent excl of the 
Konith and the Saora stil revort to shitting 
celtivathn gs against 19 per cent uf the Gaslaba 
Th the istrit of Ganjain the Svora are tie sole 
shifting cultivators like the Kondb of Kalahand, 
Sembalpur and Pauri Bhuiyen of Sundargach 
i the Mlistrict of Keonjbar avd Dhenkanal the 
Juang andthe Bhulyan practive shifting cullie 
‘vation, their percentage being 10-95 in Keonjbar 
and 27°76 in Dhenkanal distsiets. Variations 
in climete, soit and other geo-physieal charae 
Aeristics from region fo region in the State is 
responsible in the slight variation ir the techni- 
ques of shifling cultivation adopted by the tribes 
inhabiting these regions. Por example, the 
Bhuigan andthe Juang of | Nociborn Ccisa 
practise ploughing in the swidden as the hill 
lopelis very gentle and contains more earth 
‘where as the Saora and the Kou of Souther 
‘Orissa fil the soil by: means of hoe as the bill 
slope isivery sti and rugged and very poor in 
arth fontent. ‘The techniques of shifting 
cultivation in Orissa. evolves theough 7 stages 
fof operation such as selection of sites. tree feling, 
and bush cleaning, fring, hoeing or ploughing 
owing and dibbline, wateling and finaly 
harvesting, hoe culturist of Sourthern Orissx 
wns the swidden plots individually 19 which 

hhas the right to sell and mortgage, whereas 
in Northern Orissa the lan! nally 
fownedl. Here, the decision of the commanity ax 
Riwhole diewet the operations like selection of 
Site, selection of seed, choosing the time of 
owing end harvesting. After the site Is selected 
Clearing and. ee felling slarts duting the 
rnonths from January to Masel, ‘The tribes of 
Orissn generally cut the trons nigh abeve the 
feround leaving stumps abont 1 to # feet hah 
‘These stumps may, also sprout mt the second 
cutting, While euling trees some important 
species are left out which supply lowers, (ruts 
Teoves, le, Also the Bhulyan and the Juang of 
Northern Orissa do not damage some big tres 
whieh ti om the border Nine of the swidten for 
Fdemtifying the boundary of the nfo\. ‘This 
practice is not followed among the Saora, anit 
the Konih of Southern Orissa, Unlike the 
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tribes of Southern Orissa, the Juang and the 
Biuiyan of Honai anid |Keonjhar Keep some 
trees standing in the swidden But they. ‘sre 
selther giedled oF severely burnt at the base, %0 


that they die during the courss of the year 
resulting ina 'Ghog forests’ uf dend trees 
‘Theve trees are used to serve as beanstalk, The 
women ate forbldden to take part in the jungle 
fearing among the Juang nnd the Blwiye 


‘whoreas. there Is no such restriction imposed 
Ivith this work among the Sacra snl ther tebe 
ff Southern Orissa 


‘When the eut material 
cently dry, generally in the mite or end of the 
‘Np, the tribes set|fire to At, The Juang. anit 
the Bhuiyan of Keonjhar use the sacred, tre 
from the village dormitory to ignite the swidten 
unlike the Ssora, the Kondth and other tial 
frroups of Southern Orisa who use only 8 
natch stick of lighted wig for this parpose. "The 
tribes of Northern Orisa teave the ashes in sites 
but their counterparts i Southern Orissa spread 
these ass evenly on the swiden, 


has breome sulle 


All the tribal communities of the state prepare 
the soil bed By: menns of hae or mattack, fut 
Iie gentle ill slopes of Keonjhar faciitates, 
ploughing and the tribes resort to st. Whee 
ver ploughing is not possible they use a hoe for 
‘igging the soll, Mixed crops of hill pray, other 
cereals, minor millels ond. pulses are wenn in 
shifting cultivation, Besides a fev varieties of 
egetables are also plinted in swdlten hy the 
Juang and the Bhulyan of Keonjhar district. 
‘The Saora of Ganjam district cultivate turmeric 
in the swidden. Weeding is done when the 
ropa attain knee high and when the 

crops start riping thie people watch tHese spend 
Sn nights in the field-huts, frm the ‘lepredation 

‘Ol wild animate, The crops ate then harvested 

in suecersion an! gencraly continues Hl the 
fivl of Jamtary, The harveste eropy are thee 

shed in the threshing floor ialready prepared in 
the widens. 


{A patch of Jand is eultivated for one to threo 
‘years after whieh At is abuewtoned tM the trees 
ie wificentty grown-up to admit a second 
{olling. ‘This process continues until the soit is 
‘exhausted and the patent goeke materinls exposed 
fio furthor growth is possble except jcoba: 
hy some thorny bushes and xbrabe, ‘Tho 
roeuperative eyele Is of longer duration varying 
from 10 to 12 years i Northern Orissa wheseas 
tis to € years in Southern Orissa. This sh 

fening of recuperative eyele in Koraput and 


ck has resulted in Jaw yield of 
Vienudation, severe asoll “degrada 
"Today In many’ parts of Kora 
pul, specifically on the Malkangiti_ subd 
Mihare the incidence of cultivation js oo severe, 
hull corupletely barren with exposed parent rock 
materials are notices 


‘Primitive agriculture’ as deseribed By, Clas! 
Winsor "is'@ co-operative effort 10 whieh she 
Community asa whole participates”, 10 has 
Promoted culture not merely by providing food 
Mo the primitive but is. also responsible for 
orely knitting and jiseipline humanity itself 
‘oy bringing Individuals together or observing 
uals and cfemonies connected ith  axticub 
{ural operation. Among the Orissan tribes the 
ritualistic aspects of axe eulture exist wzmong the 
“Tuan and the Bhwiyan of Keonjpar, among the 
Kutie Kondh of Phulbani, among the ongtia 
Kondh of Niyamgit bills and to certain extent 
Among the Koya of Koraput district. But the 
hitting cultivation practised Dy the Lanjia Sara 
St Ganjam district and the Gndabs, the Bonds, 
the Pasoju of Koraput district has no relstous 
‘or mythological signifies 


‘Kalahari di 
crops, rapid 
ton and erosion, 


‘Area under shitting cultivation 


‘The problem of shifting cultivation is, pethaps 
most xeute in Orista than any other States in the 
Country. Although at prosent an acurate dat 
fon the aréas under shifting cultivation is not 
vallable, yet aome rough estimates have been 
made, Before 1936 when the new State of 
risen was formed, this was not « matter of 
much eoneem (o the administeation for the only 
ocality where {twas practised was in the 
Keandharoals and the tribes involved were the 
Kondh, the Savara of Ganjam and, Korapnt 
iistrets, ‘Mt that time the Koya, the Bonde asia 
the Paroja were not included, The tracts tnhi 
bited by the Bhuiyan, the Juang and the Kaniht 
in Reonghar, Pallahera, Bonai, Bamara, 
hol and Kelahandi were ineuded in the State 
in 1948, ‘Thus the tract affected by Podu culti= 
vation was only, 200 sq, miles in, extent prior 
to 1986 whereas it Became nearly 12,000 sq. miles 
fm 1948. ‘The population of tribes engaged tn 
this type of cultivation was Bout 10 Takis. 
{in the pre-plan periods, attempts were made 10 
make an estimate of thie area under shifting 
cultivation in the State. Dr. H. F. Mooney wi 
hhad worked as Forost Advisor to Hix-States and 
subsequently as conservator of Horests, Oris 
hnad an experience of Orissa Torests for about 25 


Years. He estimated that aout 12770. 54 
Giles or about one SYti of tie total land surface 
in the State is aifecied by shitting cultivation 
‘and nearly one. milion fribal people aepend 
‘upon this method of raising etops for ‘hel 
IWwing,__ The table below shows tne areas affected 
Dy shifting cultivation in various districts of 
Orissa as estimated by Dr. H. P, Mooney 


TABLE 2 


Arca under sing eltivation as estimated ty 
‘Dr HF. Moone? 


Dependant 
ite 


“ 


a. 
No. 


[Name of the 
istrict 


Keonibar Bhalyan 
tung 
Bhuiyan 
Brenga Kotha 
Bhuiyan 
Binuiyan 
Kandh 
Munda 
otis 
Kamara 
Bhunjis 
Kandh 
Sara 
aap 
Kandh 
Svar 
Jotapu 
Paroja 
Gatabs 
Koya 
nh 


Sundergash 


Dhenkanal 
Sambatput 


Kahihandi 


6 Ganja 


5,000 


7 Korapot 


12:770-$q. miles 
817,280 scien 


‘Toul 


‘A comparative statement relating to aiews ander 
shifting cultivation of different States and Union 
terstories given below shows that the incidenoe 
Of ehifting cultivation and dhe population affected i 
‘maximum in Oriesa 05 compared with other States, 
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TABLE 3 


Area affect by shifting cultivation in different Stotes of the Indian Union 


sme of the Stats) 
Torrories 


ow 


‘Assam ° 
Orisa » 
Bihar s 
Manipur 3 
Tripura Y 


Number of tribal Number of 


‘Total tribal 
Population 


it 
caltvason 
tin ores) 
‘ 

19400 9.70000 512,00 

2o.e00——1aaco> 49000 
200 1,15,000 
600 1.53.00 
1.100 95300 


‘Source—Shining Calivaion ia Tada, 1958, 1 GAL R, 4S 


‘X comparison of the figures quoted By 1. C. A. 


R. und Dr. Mooney shows that there is discri- 


ppancy to the extent one ss 


about double 
other 


the 


‘The Institute ‘of Francis, Pondicherry, Inia 
hhave prepared the vegetation maps of India from 
which fairly acurate information regarding the 
‘extent of land under shifting cultivation caa be 
found out. ‘The Tribal and Harijen Research- 
‘cum-Training Institute, Government of Orissa 


different vegetational zones und foun out shit 
the area under shifting cultivation jto Be affout 
2979899594 hectares or 25708-835. 9q, kms. 
Thos, about 17 per cent of the total 
scoutaphical area of the State is affected By 
shifting cultivation. The coverage under shift: 
ing cultivation as stated here Fnciuder not enly 
thie swidden plots but also Immediate «ijacent 
areas whichi are seriously affected by the prac 
tice of shifting cultivation. he hectarage 


took up these exercises by ieasuring the patches under abifting cultivation in different vegotar 
shown in the map under shifting cultivation in tional zones is given in Table 4, 


TABLE 
Arcos under sifting cultection in diferent vexctationalzonet 

st. ‘Verctational o0es Acca ia 

No. heres 
oF ® i) 

1 Moist vegetation type SHOREA—TERMINALTA—ADINA—Series “1367517937 
2 Mois veetaion type SHOREA—SYZYGIUM-~OPERCULATUM-Series 21,7416 
Dry vegetation type SHOREA—BUCHANANIA—CLEISTANTHUS—Series 2.68,377482 
4 Dry vepstation typs TERMINALIA—ANDGEISSOS—CLEISTANTHUS— _33.536308 
5 Moist vegetation ype TOONA—GARUGASerics $3.840770 


6. Dry vepetation type TECTONA—TERMINALIA—Seris + 277319476 


Tot! 25,79,885534 


‘Source Tribal & Harijan Rescarch-cwm-Traiing Tasttute 
a 


‘The tani uniter ‘shifting cultivation seithin 
the subsplan ares is 2,222,105-028 hectares or 
22,227-08 sq, kms. which means that about 32 
per cent of the sub-plan area of the State 

‘covered under shifting cultivation, More than. 
‘90% of this coverage is in the. sub-plan aca 
‘of Smuthern Orissa and Yess than 10% in the 
comesponding area of Northern © 


Shifting cultivation is present in 7 out of 13 
istricts of Orissa, About 50% of total area 
under shifting cultivation is found in Koraput 
istrict only. The distrctowise distribution of 
land under shifting euttivation is given below. 


TABLE 5 
Lend under shifting eutrivasion in diferent 
istrlets of the State 
Gud-plan area) 


Sl. _ District, ‘Aven in 
No. 4. Kim. 
o co ey 

1 Koraput vogTs17 
(09:30), 
2 Phutbant 5489 
ars) 
3 Kefatianal hue 
ais) 


4° Ging 


S Sambatpur 


‘Nccording to the report on Erosion Assessment 
of Orissa (Form Eris-L, satelite Imagery, 1973) 
prepared by State Soil Gonservation Organiza: 
thom, Directorate of Agriculture, Government of 
Ovissa, the area which is subjected to very 
severe erosion as a resull of shifting cultivation 
is estimated at 2.260120. heetares or 8,172,800 
fcres cr 12770 sq, miles. Since this area 
includes hill slopes, pediment slopes, and rock. 
‘outerops, the actual land under shifting eutew 
tion may be lest, Bul lacking sccura’e data st 
{dificult to say eorteetty how mnie and is 
pesenlly under aetive shifing eulivalion 


‘Aen under shifting 
distret. 

The State Soil Conservation 
Government of Orissa has 


cultivation tn Keonphar 


Department i 
fasessed the aren 


‘under shifting eulliyntion by rancal interpreta 
tion of ERTS-1 (Land sally B&W. imaxery 
In the scale of 1,250,000 of MSS 5. "The area 


‘whiels wre" neluved for anatysis consists of hits 
‘evoid of forest yeyelation due to shifting et 
vation, Tn wdldition artifical straight regulye 
Hrrcelling without vegetation ina hilly blocks ane 
hlso inched as Ht cones the wssumption that 
the destruction of vegetation Sas bern one with 
Inte titeorence for shitting cultivation, ‘The 
fen user shifting eutlivation ths determiied 
comes to 35499950 hectares in the Keonjhnr 
distri 


SECTION TWO 
[A case study of shitting cultteatton, 
‘This case sty is rotated fo the shifting eult- 


6 — Keenjnar Laney) vation as practised hy Kalondi Juang of Kadali: 
baci village of Bansapal Block of | Keonjhar 
7 Sudargarh district, In the year 1981, Katavet Joang carried 
fon abifting evltivation on three ills: that is, 
Uncha dia, Telchua &  Kulurehaa, Tho 
otal distance of these bills from his silage and acers 
tyce under cultivation is 1urnished in Table 1. 
‘TAMLE 1 
Distance of the hills and area of swiddens 
Sk Name of the Lceltion of the No.of Yearof Approx. Distangp of 
No ‘itl plots iow eutivation —Aéerage’ the hill from 
the lage 
in Kris. 
0) ® co) cy o o 
1 Unchadiba  Hilltep to bottom Ist O50 i al 
2 Telehua hl top to bottom 2nd 2 
3 Rukur ehua ' nd 2 


Hilltop to bottom 


Hestook up shifting cultivation in three ills, 
tho Uneha diba hill was under first year of euli= 
vation after a lapse of 7 years aad the olber two 
hills under second year of cultivation, The 
‘erops grown in efferent swidden plots and the 
‘quantity of sees sown and Uhe yeild of each 
crops is given i table 2 


‘TABLE 2 


Crops grown in Onchadihba iil! withthe quantity of 
Seeds sown and yield 


Sh. Name of he uss of Yi 

o. erOP seeds sown in Kg,/No. 
Ing, No. 

o e Co) ) 

1 Resi 6 0 

2 Boita 20.Nos. 

3 Tumba 20.Now. 0 

TADLE 3 


Crops grovem in Telhua hil with the quantlty of 
ees som an ed 


Si. Name of the 


Quantiy ofsceus Yield 
No, Ops sownin Ke. ix Kg. 
o ® @ o 
1 Paddy 30 80 
2 Rag os 40 
3 Harada 1 5 
4 Rooma (Pulse) os 4 
5 Kang os 0 
63 os 20 
7 Kathia ee 5 
TABLE 4 


Crops grown in Kedcurchua fall with the quaniy 
of seeds sn and seld 


SL Name of Quy of Yi in 
fo. the stops seeds GOWN in INo. 
KgiNo, ™e 
o @ c) ay 
1 Paddy. 2 100 
2 Regt os 2 
3 Ganpsi os 0 
4 Harada i 5 
5 Krkudi 20 Nos. New. 
6 Room o 5 
G 


Kangu ol 5 


Kalandi Juang said that jn the frst year they 
only grow Rasi in the swidden since the plot 
under first year Is not suitable for paddy cult 
vation, The explanation given for this Is that 
in first year of cultivation ina 
large seale and cause har 

is very diffcult to check the growth of weeds In 
the first year, "Therefore, in the second ¥ 
they Take up pay culivation extensively slong. 
With other eeteals, minor aillots and pulse 
Tw case of some swhddens in the third. year an 
indigenous variety of ceria eae lll iy grown, 
‘The patch of swiden Is then abandoned for 
recuperation, Kaland Juang tort that they, 
select the swiddens in such way that in every 
sete they should have the spportunity of 
iro ng atl types of emops. "This means that in 
very year they clea a patch for fest year 
cultivation alongiith Wwe or more plots for 
cond rut eultivation 


Eeonomles of shifting cultivation 


Kalunai Juang is of the opinion that the 
rclvities relating to swidden eultwvation is very, 
ardous in nature and as such either ome has to 
‘iiploy:easial labourers er work round. the 

fk along with all the fants nvewbers. The 
family members of Kalanai Juan consists of his 
wife and two sons, His youngest son is now 
Feaing in clase IV in the Astame sehool located 
at Gonasika, 


Kalani cleared a pateh in Uncha diba bill for 
first year Rast cultivation where he and ils som 
worked for 30 days for cutting big trees. Then, 
Both of theta worked for abou 99 dleys for 
clearing bushes and the site. Thereafier he 
ook about 15 days for sowing sects and about 
10 days for the preparation of threshing floor 
and Harvesting of Bas 


In Telehus bill, after the first year harvest 
the wife of Kalandi took about 30° days) for 
dlebushing and clearing of sie, Theteatter 
Kalindi plougtied the flekd twice which took 
about 18 days. Bor weeding, Kalandl, his wife 
fand his son worked for alfout one and half 
‘months and for harvesting these three persons 
took 15. days time. 


In Kokuechus ill the wife of Kolandi two 
about 15 days for bust elearing. ‘Thon Kafana 
Worked for ubout 7 slays for’ ploughing and 
Sing seeds, In weeding operation the wife of 
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Kelandi worked for 20 days. Finally the 
entice family harvested the erops within 12 days 
time. Table § gives the money value of the 
Tabour put to shifting cultivation by the family 


‘The price of diferent types of seeds sown by 
Ralandi Juang in shifting cultivation is given 
below in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
members of Kalandt Juang. As per the local 
eee ee ceaaull ais or fence ees 8 _ MOND rar of eds erm In stfting cations 
Jeriay and child ges Bs 250 per days DOSS SType of wed =, 
ome fod x oe ae 
ine 5 
scr o @ rc) 0) 
Money ae ofthe labour apt 1 rr 
—_— ——_ — 1 Peay sos 
Tens ofwek Nosh Mey 3 a eae 
Tamed (ns) 3) Mandia 1 1 
“ a ee: ae 
“ioe ellng Foret clering 6 S Room =. OOD 
} 10s 06 Kang om 
ee 71 rs) 
Ploughing, hosing and. : 
eee. © s 8 Katia 03 oso 
1s} 27 99 Gane os ow 
10 Boita Aly. 20-08 
Weeding ns 
Yo 2 noe 
20) Total Ra sao 
coma, 8} 91368 ——The expenditure on shifting. cultivation, thus 
sie comes to (Rs 2.2724Rs, $540) Re 232740, The 
‘oral ce ary -Bowey val of diterent crop Prodosed In siting 
= = __ eaivation i given in table 7. 
TABLE 7 
Mon value of the crop own i sifting cubation 
3h Crop anny of Harvest price Money vale 
Xo. viedinKe ia Re per Ke ia Rs in Rs 
0 ® o ® © 
1 Pedy ‘ 189 1 10 
2 Resi 0 2 100 
3 Mangia 70 1 7 
4 Hane 10 2 » 
5 Rooma 9 2 8 
6 Kenge ® 2 % 
7 al 20 1 » 
Katia . * 2 16 
9 Gangs a » 1 » 
10 Doita Alu i 
M1 Tank i0n08 “ 
toot 


From the above table itis seen that the money 
value of the yield of different crops grown in 
shifting cubivation is only Rs, 480 ahi is 
very less, To get this income Kalandi Juang 
invested Rs. 2327-40, thus ineurting « loss of 
Rs. 1847-40. This proves the fact that now « 
days shiling cultivation is not profitable But 
Kalandi Juang, who argued otherwise, said 
{hot the labour component whieh acrounts for 
7 per cent of the total investment should not 
De ineludert in the expenditure side as he did 
not employ: any outside labourer. However, he 
‘agreed That the {urn out from shifting cultiva 
tion these days is not that good as it was a the 
past 

Kalandi Juang possess 
‘wet land" roughly 


three stall plo 
about Ac, 0:25 


of 
ee, 


TA 


{In these plots only paddy is eultivated once in 
4 year. He cultivated high yielding pacly in 
two plots and loeal paddy in the third plot, 
Kalandi said that he took seven days for plough: 
ing seed bed and sowing seeds. ‘Then alter the 
stedlings were raised he (ook up ploughing 
which took nearly eight days. For Yransplanta: 
tion of seedlings four persons worked for two 


days. In this work he employed ane Isbourer 
{o assist them, He said that he did not toke ap 
‘weeding in the paddy fled. After the erops 


ripen he along with his wife and son workad 

for ton days for harvesting snd threshing 

crop, The money value of the amount of labour 

Which was put for growing paddy is given in 
following table 


the 


BS 


Money valu of the labour input in wer cultivation 


ems of work 


0) 


Preparation of wed bed a sasing of seolings 
Plouthing 
Transplantation 


Harvesting and Thesshiog 


‘The quantity and the pros of r2ede used for paddy cultivation is piven blow: 


Numbse of Movey value 

san days iw Rs 
® co) 

1 % 

fy 2 

0 0 

0 4% 

3 140 


TABLE 9 


Variaty 


i) 


Highyielding 
Local 


Money value of the amount of seeds grown 


Quantiy used Money value 
in Re. in Re 
i) @ 
5 3 
3 5 
0 10 


‘the expsaditure on wet cultivation thus comes to (Rs. 140.4Rs. 10) Re, 180. The yield of 
itteret varictes of pad is given below: 
TABLE 10 
Yield of paddy grown in wet eulivation 
Variety Yield in Ke, Money valu in Rs 

High yielding 20 200 
Local 0 50 

‘Total 259 250 


1h ondet to draw any conclusion it It mscessary to compare the shifting cultivation with wot 
cultivation, Table 11 give the comparison on eettain items. 
TABLE I! 
‘Shifting Cultivation Vrs. Wet Cultivation 


Items of comparison 


oO) 


Amount of seed required per acre 
‘Amount of labour required per are 


Yield per acre 


seifting 
cultivation 
cH) 
30 20 
1.136 280 
40 500 


“The above table which is self explanatory clearly reveals that in Shifting cultivation the requiement 


of seed and labout pet acre is much hist 


{und in Wet cultivation, But the yield per acre in Shifting cultivation 
Here, in. Shifting cult 


the Wet cultivation. 


‘comparison to what is required for the stme amount of 
‘much less than that of 
tion Kalani has to invest Isbour 4 times more than 


tahat he invested in Wet calivation (0 get an income which is just half of the amount he gor in 


‘Wet cultivation 


1, Elwin, Verrier, 1948 


2, Nag D.S. 1958 
3, Patnaik, N., 1977 
4, Tripathy, D. Ps, 1988 


5, 1940 
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Constraints in Tribal Culture 
for Formal Education 


N. K. Behura 


During the past few decades. social selences, and Is committed to providing wide spread 
namely, Anthropology, Seciolegy, Payehology educational opportunites to all its” llizens 
and Linguislies have devoted. conshlerable since the enforcement of the Constitution of free 
nttention to understanding the eduedtion a the Enda, sh January” 1950, 
weaker sections in contemporary India from In reco flewwee of education 
different view" points, Sociology, Psychology for” rapa he fount, 
‘and Linguisties have concentrated on sociologls fathers vf Indian Consitution have made provi 
al, psyelologleal and linguistle problems. res- sion for the education of the citizens of Tin 
Petively whieh affect eiieation in one way or under —Atticles—29,3045 and 46. Under the 

other. However, Anthropology, the holistic Directive Principles of State Policy, the Article 
ial rileavoured to bring to fore 45. states 
the ensemble of socio-cultural facts that impinge 

fand inipede formal eduention among. ethnic The State shall endeavour to provide within 
rite. Not withstanding offleinl Kleologles n petiod of ten Years frum the conmuinee- 


Lis undoubtedly doubltut sf sue attention has ment of this Constitution, for free and eom 
Deen paid to the soew-cultural (nets while pulsory education forall children until they 
exigning the system, of whucation for the coniplete the age of fourteen years, 


young children among the othinie minorities, 


And with regand to the © of the 
tion and Harijan and Seheduled Tribes the Article 40. states 

bal ehil 

re fresh tribal The State shall promote with special eare the 


rene in. n0 special manner and assign them educational ant economic interests of | weaker 
different standards. From this it is evident that geetions of the people and, in particular, of 
educations and educational bureaucrats tend tothe Scheduled Castes and Sehoduted Tribes and 


View these processes of educational selection shall proteet them from social injustice and all 
and allocation s rational aay! do not heed the forms of eaploitation, 

socio-cultural hough itis 

common place knowledge that variety of overt “Education” being a State subject the onus of 


‘and covert fects such as ethnic backgrotn, tonal development rests on the 

socio-cultusal sel-image, techno-economie stand- Thy. Siale Governments indeed ave been lay 

sls and parental education are powerful deter ing special emphasis wn the provision of free 

‘minants of educational attainment ‘and universal education for all tribal children 

‘up to the age of fourtoon years during the vac 

Tndia, a developing country, is weilded to otis Five-Years Plans. Despite these endea- 
secular, democratic and socialistic principles, votirs actual achievement in the ¢ 
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front of tribal children is not very encouraging 


For instance, in Oris literacy among Seiedul 
fd Telos 1s 9:0 per oat, vheneas the percent 
fage of Hiteracy or dhe Slate iy 26-18 a 
agains the percentage “of 20018 an 

fenuntry. And among the Wibals as the ease 
‘with non teibats the rate of titeraey is higher 
for mvales than for the females. ‘The literney 


rate of he tribal women is a myers 2-6 por eeok 
fs against 13-0) por cent among the gunceal 
Population an Oris as por 1971 eonsus, 


Inulin is a muting,“ Muatiethiie and 
‘multicultural country. A total of 1,652 moth 
tongues had been listed by 198t Consus of fein 
"This isin any case w bewildoring number, Howe: 
fever, one cannot deny the existene of w ite 
‘over 100 languages with innumerable dines 
soeioleats, rogistors and styles: and) they an 
Aividel between four Iinang> fares 


{In India there are ten major seript systems aud 
‘8 number of minor ones. Al these have cont 
buted to the pexpetnation of linguistifeuttural 
identities. Language x the velile of culture 
is very crucial for education 


India has a hierachieal Socicty. Knowletye 
fend education has remaiued as the preseree and 
prerogative for the linguistic majorities excep: 
ting. inguistie minorities who were apostates 
A mieroseopie agalomorate of Talis, who were 
the Tink between the Lritish rulers. and — te 
native subjects, became the benciciaries of 
formal etucation anit enjoyed high soriat posi 
on snl wealth conserent to it 


LUxck of access to format education fins feft a 

large majority of people in Tadia iterate 
[Nearly seventy pov eent of jcopte in Iniis are 
IMiterae, The governing elites consider thea 
selves as the repository of ideals ant values, 
fad expect others to emulate They, 
however, fail to recognize. the existence nf 
different cultural ethoses in a complex society 
We nlin, They regard all those who Inele 
fxdueation and are traditional ax some what 
deficient, ‘This idea has, by and large, pereo: 
Inled into the eeonomie and educational pln 
ing processes. Consequently, this det mde 
thas hecome the major stumbling black for 
progress. For instance, by rejecting the 
Hanguage ond culture of the tvibal student as 
Inferior, the present systers steates « low sei. 
mage in him, which nip 8tH in bud his intercst 
and geist. 
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the eduestional problema 
of tribal children itis imperative to understand 
i nutiell the structure of tribal societies and 
‘he nature of tribal cultures, In India there 
isa porploxing variety of 427 Scheduled tibes; 
‘out of which there are 62 in Orisss, ‘They 
Bonerally inhabit in forests, hills, plateaus and 
huturally isolated regions: and hence are vat: 


ously designated as Vanyn Jatt (forest east) 
Vonvasi (forest inhabitants), Girona (bit 
People}, Adimajath (primitive enstes), Janjath 


{Folk coinmnunities), -Adivash (Original setlers) 
ond several such etticr nomenstanuies whieh, 


sigoify  cilner their eeologieal:teonumie or 
historical cultural characteristics 

According to the 1971 Coasis, the olol 
rengile of the tribal communities  eoite 
uppsoximately 88 mation whieh const 
BL per cent of the total Indian Pops 
lation. ‘These tribal communities ive 


ecologically marginal areas and are of different 
face, language, economy aud levels. of socio 
cultural integration, Considering the general 
features of their eco-system, traditional eemomy, 
supernatural beliefs and practices and inipact 
fof modernization, the iibes of India may be 
classified unto several categories, namely 
(1) Hunter-gatherers, (2) Shifting-eultivators and 
hovticulturists, (3) Plain land cultivators, 
(4) Primitive ariisans, (5) Cattlesheaders, and 
(6) Industeial urban workers, Each eategory of 
{ribes has 4 distinet style of Ife which could 
best be understood in the historical ana eeolog- 
cal contexts. Historleal and ecoloqeal contexts 
Indeed help in understanding the culture in 

perspective, Knowledge of tribal eulture 
is indispensible Yor preparation of effective 
economic and educational development plans 
for the tribal communities as these are drawn 
‘up by nomtribels, Development plans prepar- 
ced in disregard of eultural matrices are likely 
to founder 


Culture of a community has got to Ie studied 
80 as to find out grovth-negative ad growth. 
Dositive elements in 4; and particulaely, with 
Fogard tw educational development sueh at 
exercise isnot only necessary but also. un 
avoidable. The system of education which Is 
‘operative in India is by and Iarge a western 
todel, specifically a British one, ‘The British 
had introduced theit system of edueation am 
India with a view to ereating an elite class ia 
Indian society who would assist and interprete 


the British administration, This system of eds 
‘cation has no doubt been modified from ime to 
time since independence, but the core steweture 
still persists, Most of the castes and some of 
the tribal eommumities have succeded in arti. 
culating with the prevailing system of educa 
tion, amd thelr performance are not _unsati 

factory; but the achievement of most. other 
tribal communities, by and large, is inadequate, 


In this context is imperative 10 discuss 
those features of tribal cultures that nre repuga- 
ant to and those others that are compatibl 
with the on-going system of fotmal education, 
Tore ate certain coostraints sn tsibal_ealture 
which render difeult spreading in formal eu 
Cation among the tribes, Tribal eco-systems or 
habitats constitute @ major constraint that, pre 
vents generation of any zeal for formal educa 
You, Analysis of a culture elways begins with 
the examination of the physical environment or 
hhabitat whieh has shaped i Culture is invari 
ably shaped and reshaped by Ms spect physi- 
‘eal world, that is, the eco-system, Tribal ceo 
systms of habitats are mostly forest and hilly 
froas as well as platens and natueably isolated 
regions, Geophysleally tribal habitats have 
teriain distinguishing characteristics. Ech 
Teibat habitat is pieturesque being abound with 

ullure of the natives intimately 
The dense vegetational cover around 
c selilement consisting of deciduous and ever- 
farecn plants and ereepers segulacly yield fruits, 
futs, tubers, juice, timber, fuel, flex, fodder, 
iteens, leaves, medicines, resin, lac, shells 
Beads, seeds, bres nnd a variety of oter mate- 
Flals, For the tribal the forest Is the perennial 
souree of food, drink, shelter, pleasure, pastime 
fad sport. a other words the forest is rich am 
Si the materials that man needs for survival, 
‘The vast verdant expanse of forest, its pristine 
‘sory, the roars, howls and growl of earnivours, 
eieams, statis’ and wheeres of | herbiveurs, 
hitps and songs of bints, rumblings of the wind 
fand clutter of the streams not only constantly, 
break the monotony of the forest entiee but also 
Lascinate the tribal perpetually. 


The glamour of twihal habitat Isso strong 
that the trsbal child right from infancy remains 
submerged and inebriated in the spendour and 
Vehemenee of its richness and seenie beauty. 
Verp.quiekly he becomes an} inextrieable part 


of his habitat” through apprehension of | the 
Sleepy hilloeks, undating plateaus, rolling 
Fldges, giedled by chains of tortuous streams 


find rivulets and the medley of flora anil fanns 
fn the labyrinth of the forest, The teibal child, 
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living wlth his parents in the village, is gradue 
ally exposed fo the total environment around, 
And his knowledge of the habitat steedily im 
freases as he develops an inlizate relationship 
with i 


‘As compared to the home atmosphere the 
scene and composition of the school are very 
‘much different from each other. When the 
Utibal child comes to school he finds imself in 
‘an altogether dilflerent world. He is periodically 
separated from the company’ of his usual peers, 
tnd on the contrary, ssked 0 adjust to the 
discipline of the school. He disdain the sudden 
‘eurtalmest of his freedoms, In addition to this, 
the village school tenehor who is most often a 
on-tribal, and even if he isa tribal, he belongs 
wa different tribe, and unable to speak the 
language of the trol child; and the latter iy 
generally & monolingual. The home culture of 
the tribal ebild and the school culture run al 
‘most parallel to each other, and haedly there Is 
fany miecting polnt between them. Therefore, 
the teibal ellld becomes nonplus aad initially 
loses normal composure in the sehool  almos: 
phere 


® 


11 takes ono to the second coatralat, that 
‘he tribal language sith regard to Yormal educs 
tion, Culture and language are inseparable. 
sa part, product and vehicle of 

A chilé’s Intormal education and the 
ot enculturalion are wecomplished 
is -mother-tongue. Hence, n child’ 
{sin perfect correlation with 


proces 
Uitough 
cognitive system 
its language system, and, as such, Ite receptl= 
‘ity is higher when he i taught in its mother 


Tongue. Culture and language, both facilitate 
communication, and also Tunetion as barriers in 
context of inter-culture 
hey are 
ralives, 


r 
we 
the 


‘semantic, 
sub-systems. And 
language does not restrict the 
pattern of its speakers to the 
structure of the language, it cerlainly shapes 
heir conceptualization of all sorts of pheno: 
mona, both natural anid soclo-cuitucsl 


‘The difference hetween the home anzunze ancl 
the sehoo! language Is a major Enrrir for young 
Ioibal edicants, If the language, the teal ehitd 
brings to the class room, is derided and stig 
matised and no academie-strateey is adopted for 


forgiving the pre-primary and primary students 
‘ue competence in the school language students, 
then they are bound to develop an inferiority 
complex and low self-image. 


‘Tribes of India belong to four language faraie 
Hies, namely, (a) Indo-European, (b)  Tibeto- 
Chinese, (e) Austro-Asiatie, and (d) Dravidian, 
‘Typologically each language family is distinct. 
from others, Languages belonging to a langu- 
age family are generalogically related and thete= 
fore communication betwen them is somewhat 
easy, but not between languages of different 
language families; for instance, i¢ « pre-primary 
‘oF primary educant’s home language belongs to 
Drivin language family and the sebool tana 
sage belongs to. the Indo-European, then the 
problem of communication and compreliension 
for the child is unsurmountable. It is, therefore, 
pproprxte to introduce a pilingual transfer 
‘model In order to overcome this problem. ‘This 
Is-an acaderie strategy Mkely to serve the elu 
tealionalpinpose of minority eileen bette 
whose hose language Is diferent from that of 
the school language or whose Tanguago for 
learning is different Yrom their language in use 
The transfer movtel aims at a smooth transfer to 
the schoo! language by the end of the primary 


sage, Tt assumes that the linguistle wealth of 
{ye ehila must be fully use hy the elass-room in 
Ihe Interest of better education, 1 enelsages 
‘8 time-bound gradual transfer to the sehoot 
anguage from the linguistic wealth of the 
native children, 

‘The next constraint is the uibal economy, 
which in most eases a Below subsistence level 


aviably coneists of a variety of 
netivities ay the income from any particular 

inate for ansthing, Tribal 
‘economie pursuits ate mere struggles for sutvie 


igs Tt 


val, in which all merabers of the family eo 
engaged. Although it is free from greed, ho» 
nding chieanery, manipolation and clamestine 


‘ealings, it ix always subject fo xampant external 
exploitation, External vested interests siphon 
‘out most of the produces of the tribals. The 
tribal, relatively stil Is innocent and honest, 
snd js prompted in all his actions by a rations 
sti conception of self-interest, and achieving, 
his alms directly and with the minim of 
effort, He works being prompted by motives of 
a highly complex, social and traditional nature 
land aims which ate certainly directed towards 
the satisfaction of present wants ot to'the dieeet 
achivs1-en0 ulilitarian purposes. 


Forest is the treasurer-houss anid important 
source of tribal livelihood. Forest produces 
‘supplement the meagre income of the tril Yeom. 
his main economie pursull, e., agriculture, 
shifting cultivation ‘or any other, In their 
economic activities tribals depend mostly on 
their own labour. In the past there were no 
employers and employed in tribial societies. 
‘Tribals cosidered it derogatory to work on 
payment, and therefore, no hired-Jabour was 
available in tribal societies. Now, of course, 
‘things have changed, in addition to co-operative 
and exchange-lobour, hired-tabour Is available, 
But whatever it may be, in tribal societies 
everyone continues to participale directly ot 
Inditectly In economic setivities of the family, 
‘men and women are equal partners in work, 


societies donot 
thelr parents in a 

of younger 
of parent, 


Small children. in tsibat 
remain idle. They. assist 
variety: of ways, They” take eat 
brothers and sisters in the absen: 


fend the domesticated animals and bint, and 
remain useful to pacents as apprentices, A® 
sueh, they are not spare for schooling. Thelr 
nbsenee at home brings llillonal problems. 40 
parents. Thus their poor economic 

ition and the nature af theie subsistence 
‘economy’ function as detersen's fer the xprend 


ff format education among them, 


‘The next factor that hinwlers the growth of 
formal education among the tribes is laxity of 
sex. This apart, what is move important is the 
exposure to sex-life relatively 

Chastity nas diferent meanings in different 
tures, its menning & culture specie, ard hence 
ithos no universal standacds. At an incredibly 
early age tribal children get initiated nto sexu 
Me, The young ones often innceent looking 
plays ot childhood, which ate erotic and not 
Innoeuous as they appear. In most eases a the 
children grew up. they live in some sort af tree- 
Jove through their dormitory fe, which some- 
limes develop into more permanent attachment, 
fone of whieh enels pv marriage, Before thie 
is reached, unmarried buys and. giels are 
‘openly. supposed! to be quite free ta do what 
they like, and there are even ceremonial arrenge 
‘ments by which the gitl of a village repair in a 
body to another place; these they range them- 
selves for inspection and each is chosen By 
local boy belonging to a different descent group, 
‘with whom she spends a night, 


Every time a giet favours Hier lover 
small git has to be given immediately. 


‘This is 
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arly in age. 


the ease In norinial intigues, going on frequenty, 
between unmarried boys and gilt belonging 
to different descent groups, and in more cere. 
‘menial eases of indulgence some special gifts ate 
to he given. This koeps the inind of the young, 
boys engage. who either prepare a gift wasting 
time and energy or buy the seme from a nearby, 
weekly market 


Sex isa powerful drive, which culture con- 
tains and channalises, Channalisation of sex 
{in tba societies is diferent from those of the 
peasant and urban societies. In tribal soricieg 
the general orientation I that as vim, vigour 
and viality are short lived, one mist have his! 
ther share of sex, and 10 have s6x is only lusnan, 


What the tribal societies expect is that one 
must follow the presenibed rules while sntule 
sing in sex, 

‘The next factor which Impedes the spread 


‘of formal education Is the world view of the 
Iwibals, World-view accounts foe na individual's 
payche and. his attitude towards Ws natural, 
social and supernatural world in tine ax spc 
Indeed thir determines. his attitude to work, 
Jeisure, health, sickness, economic development, 
attainment of formal education and rest of tbe 
things of tite 


Culture shapes the personality: traits of its 
Heaters, ond a particular culture shapes these as 
per its speeifle thos or spirits, This has been 
fmply demonstrated by. payehologleal-Anthe 
pologists and by Max Weber in his hook the 
“Protestant Ethie and the spirit of Copitalisr 

‘Thus an individual's attitude %0 his physical, 
social and supernatural world is shape! by his 
culture, World view determines the tribal 
caneepl of gone life ond happy life, whieh ean 
be analysed either as conducive or” antithetien! 
fo secularism, modernization, attainment of 
{oval education and a host af other things 


Goodlife involves ethical domain and value: 
uigements, and hence is normative: whereas 
happy Die is more valve free but not normile 
itis merely not loaded with ethieal preoceupa: 
tions. 


For the tribal disease, sickness and death are 
ynatucal phenomena and there is no full proof 
Drotection against these. All these are eontroll~ 
fd yy non-human or supernatural forves. How 
fever, inspite of these impending unavoidable 
hnazards Ife 1s meant for enjoyment. He he 
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Teves that when he is Born as a man he tins 
natural right to live and has socially, permissible 
freedom to eajoy life. Happiness “consists in 
being free to enjoy one self without restrictions 
of time-frame or work-rouline. Tt oes not 
ean that the tribal is not amenable to tane- 
frame; certainly he is, but he resents. rigid 
time-schedule and considers it as an anathema, 
For hitn youthful vigour ts short-lived one non- 
repetitive, and therefore Ie must “be _enjoyert 
to the fullest extent so long youthful vigour is 
there. And as such he remains fully committed 
{o.the philosophy of happy life so long vim, 
vigour and vitality continue to energize him for 

the vote, misthful and adventurous activi- 
fies, “Normally one develops this sort of orien 
{ation at the pre-adolencent stage of life, which 
i the proper time for schooling. 


‘As the youthful vigour declines with tho 
\issipation of physieal energy, one mecessarily, 
{urns away from "happy life and streers towards 
‘good life", which is more closely integrated 
{othe moral onder of the society. Love for fun, 
{role and freedom from social responsibility, 
stendily fades away, In the Tater half of lie, the: 
tnibal fully conforms to the belief pattern that 
‘he must life Jn pence and harmony with hie 
physleal environment, social millet and the 
supernatural word 


From the forogoing discussion is must not be 


construed that the tribal cultures embudly only. 
frowthnegative values. ‘There are. indeed 
Arowthepanitive. or alleast, growll-neutta 


values, No culture ie negatively orienta towards 
Alevelopment of modernization, What Is neces 
siny for the development planners und executives 
Is the appropriate oviestation No grasp. and 
comprehend objectively. the ethos or genius of 
the target culture, to whieh development plans 
‘must be-attaned 


‘Tribes in the past, though were non-terate, 
certainly possessed their own systems of informat 
‘education. ‘The dimensions of informal educa 
tier ‘emphasized community. involvement and 
acquisition of competence a8 effective members 
of society: Even today, the sore of informal 
‘edueation consists of instivetions on Work-view, 
'more specifically iti the body of knowledge rele. 
ting to values and subsistence techniques. ‘Tho 
techniques of instructions are informal, that is, 
parents and elders impart knowledge to children 
‘on various aepeets in face ta face. relationship, 
‘The techniques are more practical rather than the 
foretical, and well adopted to suit the typical 


needs of the society, In other words informal 
fedueation is designed to make the child ready for 
tthe world whiet he bas to face. And this ean 
hot be sid to be true of the Cormial education, 
‘etic, emphasizes conceptualization rather than 
requisition of agricultural and other techniques 
Tn peace! situations, 


‘Tribals are not mentally deficioat; they are 
capable of picking up complex knowledge, but 
Thar pace of assimilation may be slower aa their 
cognitive level is relatively lower for historical 
feasons, Formal education lays emphasis on 
‘discontinuities in. traditional cultures hence it bs 
problematic. Tealms to turn the young tribal 
‘or peasant educant into 0 eerie oF something of 
that sort, This time to rethink about the fune- 
tion of formal education. Tt should be more 
pengmatie and realistic, Ts aim should be to 


make the educated ones more self-reliant rather 
than salaried. job-hunters, 


‘The syllabi of pre-primary and primary eduea: 
tion of tribals should be different from those of 
the non-tribals, and while designing it due impor 
tance must be given to Uieir rational processes 
find logical thinking operative in. tribal mind, 
‘AUthiy stage the metium of instruction need be 
the mather-tongue of tribals, whielt may. be 
substituted by the regional and national language 
through & process of gradualism, Tho system of 
feducation which is. to be imparted to tribal 
children shoud articulate with their natural 
Intelligence, Thetefore, it is necessary that Phe 
curricila of education  ineludes a part of tribat 
Mure, This, of euurse, mceessities knowledge 
ff tribal cullures; without whieh development 
planning ts likely to result in failure 
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System of Exchange among Koyas 


Exchange in modern economic usage implies a 
‘mutual and voluntary transfer of property incl 
ding services and a fundamental equivalence in 
the things exchanged, an equality in value whiel 
retls upon economie "rationality and developed 
‘market institutions. Th a sense, exchange is the 
central concept of economic science, whether of 
theoretical or empirical type, in so’ far as the 
exchange economy is the characteristic form of 
feconomie organisation in the modera capita: 
listie- world 


‘The modern ceonomic organisation. however, 
J not an exchange economy pure and simple 
tis not based upon actual exchange of goods 
and services by their producers, lirelly oF 
Uhrough the medium of money. which has been 
the characteristic of an earlier and diferent 
stages of economic. development 


‘The existing cconomic system, which may Be 
regarded a5 an ouigrowi of the exchange 
economy, is more accurately deseribable as an 
‘enterprise economy. Production in the respon 
sible sense, is mow typically carried on bY an 
abstract entity, the business unit or enterprise 
‘which Is funelionally distinct from the natural 
persons or persons composing it, Individuals 
‘and families get their livelthood through two 
{fold mechanism of bvving and selling whieh Is 
‘ot pure and simple property exchange: because 
‘he fole of money” In {sso in 

can’t be replaced by barter, 

in the ease of true exchange 


But the above: 
‘mentioned faets never Bt in lhe context of those 
who are Known as simple societies. At the 
Deginning of the eeonomie society, the cesar? 


dlties exchanged must have been relatively 
‘essential things, objects of adornment anid male: 
als of a not indispensible sort for primitive 
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‘grup dependent upon other groups for prime 
necessities, Trade was, ander these conditions, 
fan exchange of surpluses, a phrase which must 
be categorically avoided in application to. the 
latter times when goods were produced expressly 
for exchange and exchange became a part of 
‘production. Under advanced conditions exchange 
fis an incident of specialization and its signi= 
ficance lies in increasing the productiveness of 
Iabour and other resources. 


‘The purpose of this article is to highlight the 
system of exchange prevalent amongst Kosas, a 
Primitive tribe inhabiting the Interior pocket of 
the district of Koraput in the State of Orissa by, 
unfolding its various forms snd their socio: 
‘cconomie ramifications both im. their traditionsl 
snd modern contexts. An indepth study has 
also been made to highlight doggedness with 
‘which the sestem has stuck to the apron-sring 
‘of traditionality even daring the present times 
of alkpervasive money ceonomy. 


The cxchange relationship associated with 
Koyas takes place within the community, All 
Koyas are cultivators or more. specifically 

ing. cultivators, Yet some are! expert in 
rome other skills like carpentry, smelting of 
from, wilcheraft, sorcery. cle, There are. also 
Permas (Priest), Peidas (Hend-man), Wales 
(Medicine man) and the like. Th the course of 
rwndering services to the people, Wey alvo get 
some payment from the beneficiaries, Thus, all 
fare mutually dependent upon one anoite 
hough not fully. Dut partially. In course of 

eld study. F came toy know from my Koya 
‘informants Bhimsen Sodi and o 


the exchange system mainly concentrates 01 
sall, ‘They have also got other consumptive 
heeds Hike chilly. lurmeric and kerosene oil, el, 
‘The women-folic need bead necklaces of 
different types and also bangles, whiel: are not 
ocally available and! as such, are to be procured 
from others, Even in respect. of the locally 
available goods also one i not self-sufficient 
He has to depend on his brother Koyas for 
procuring the same. So they have to depend 
Tipon this exchange system to gel thelr require= 
iments fulfilled to. some extent. This Is how and 
‘why the exchange system hus come into being, 
fand is st) surviving: 


‘The exetianges are done tirougl thie meidium 
‘of money, ree, paiddy and also through other 
‘ogricultural and. forest products like mustard 
seeds, blackgram, maize, mille, mobil, ete, 


“Labour exchange also takes place in (1) that= 
‘hing, (i) sowing and (it) harvesting of diferent 
ngricultural products 


1m the matter of house construction, thatching 
the root nnd Feaping the paddy flelds, if the 
{amily members are not capable of doing thie 
‘work, then the family takes thie Kelp of otter 
wombiers of the village, First of all the family 
head would request the kin members and in 
fase of thelr refusal Yor such assistance he 
would seek the lielp of otter members of thie 

He will have to give meals (chau) 
tw those men: and in the evening Tiquot (landa) 
to drink, If the household has got suffice 
quantity of paddy or riee to afford, then he ean 
also pay them in terms of paddy or lee. 
Usually no money is paid for thelr Iahour 
‘hough money payment is at present practised 
fmongst a Tew affluent Koyas only, 


‘Also T have found in one ease. of Tatiqwia 
where one Rama Maifhi has employed quite a 
Sieable numiber of his Co-villagers in a buacling 


‘work. ‘The Jength of that bund (embankment) 
{10 metres, breadth 3} metres length and height 
2} metres. 


Internal Trade 


Tis prevalent among the Koyas iv the village 
‘exclusively and it even extends upto other castes 
‘within of outside the village. At present, the 
Hengoii stationcry traders are found moving 
from one village to the othier by foot for this 
Business purpose. Both men anid women trailers 


carry witli them articles like dried Ssh, ribbon, 
‘comb, soaps, tobacco, container, mirror, turmeric 
powiler, chilly, ete, with them. ‘They supply these 
frtiles to the tribals on the bests of money pay- 
tent in some eases and in yet some olhice eases, 
the traditional barter system Is taken resort to, 
"The itinerant traders have got wi them one 
container which is made out of bamboo spikes 
Known as 'Khaje’, ‘They receive in exchange 
back gram, mustard, paddy, cle. for the articles 
supplied. ‘The exchange amount varies accord: 
Ing to the quality and quantity of articles 


Exchange of Seeds 

If a Koya cultivator needs x particular variety 
‘of seed sultable Yor his fleld, which is not with 
hhim ani is witht some otter person Belonging to 
his easte or to some olher etste, We pets that 
seed from him by exchanging either paddy oF 
Seals at the rate of exchange rrevalent amongst 
them. 


Bxchonge of land Is not there in pen nnid 
paper. On the other hand, it is done by mutual 
Tunderstanding only and hy verbal bilateral 
‘agreement between the land-oyener and the oMher 
pasty. If any household fails to cultivate the 
and due to some personal difficulties, the party 
consulted and eontracted sows seeds in the eld 
fand after harvesting, he takes three-fourths of 
the total produce and gives one-tourth to. the 
land-ownor as hls. share 


In the village Sikapall, one Makar Muya 
was found to have borrowed Rs, 190 from the 
Inoney tender Podiyam! Bhima by mortgaging 
his land, Bat there seas no written agreement 
between these two, ‘The land had been. placed 
completely at the disposal of that money-lenfler 
find also there were no terms and conditions and 
Interest on the loan, ‘The owner got back his 
Jand after three years on payment of the princl= 
pal money. 


External Trade: 

‘The Koyas usually go to market in the nearby 
town to sell their surplus produe's Mike Suan 
Rand, tamarind, paddy, riee, mustard, black 
fgram, Ted. gram, garden produced vegetables 
fand the Mike, Sometimes they get money. by 
felling these commodities in the market ant at 
times they barter their articles to get thelr 
household requirements ike oll, Kerosene, salt, 
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paper, cheap clothes, bead necklaces and gles 


‘bangles, ete, Thus, the barter system, throught 
‘he extemal trade, covers thie whole gamut of 


‘hole daily requirements. 


Pure Barter: 


Nowhere excepting one case in Potters 
‘market, where Tame across the ewe of a pure 


Darter, Tid not Bind the type anywhere else 
iin the whole area under my study, In all 
Iheie cates the xftices sent for barter were 


found to be valued in terms of money andl wre 
then transacted. I found one old man coming 
with some cucumber (2 big and 3 small) to sell 
itn the Potteru market to got ‘gourd’ which 
‘was necessary for giving a gift in connection 

2. mana paildy, 

1, mana Muga (Popil) 

1, mana Maul (eb) 

1, mana paddy 

1, mana millet 

1, mana Told (gaara) 

1, mana mustard (Persa) 

2, poi muga 
2, manas blackgeam, 
1, mana maize 
1 


4, mana bajara 
1, mana rice 


‘Thore are also exchange rales of livestock 


‘whieh are’ ns. slow 


1 Ox—2 Calves: 1 Ox—4 Goats: 1 Gomten2 
Hens 

Many itinerant —Araders frequent 

the Koya villages, ‘The Koyas  fulit 


theit baske needs and including those for 
Tuyuries through these traders, ‘Thess 
traders brlayg with theta -eomb, ebily 
ried fish, small mirrors, “Abbons, 
angles, soaps ete, They also. carry 
‘with Chem ane container which is made 
‘out of Bamboo is locally, Known 
fs ‘Rhaja’, By menus uf Uhis measuring 
ovice they take paddy, riee ete, from 
the Koyas and give Ghee gtlctes of basic 
needs and Tuxuties, The cest of these 
frfielos would be yin” 25 paisa to 


‘wit the marsiage ceromony of his sster-in ine, 
He meta woman of Budll who bal brought 


feame to know about thelr mutual nec 


‘tee gourds to sellin the market, Both of them 

tos 
After an informal chat and finally, they agreed 
fon the barter anil its terms. One of the gourds 
fof the woman was valued at Rs. 0:78 which sie 


artered with the old man Yor the entire eu 


rmeditim of money, he barter r 
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‘umber stock which was also valued equivalently 
‘outside the market, In the village Tevet also 


they exchange thelr own commodities for otter 
In the village 


commodities which they need 
lovel exchange they most 
exchange rather than exchange 


‘agricultural prodits as practi amongst tiem 
are as below 2 


mana rice (Nuke) 
| mana Blackgram (pes!) 
‘mana salt 
mana janhia 
mana salt 
sanas salt 
‘mamas salt 
= podi mustard 


‘mana salat 
smanas taniarind (Jobn) 


‘mana salt 


nas endljohna 


50 paisa, But In exchonge of these 
‘ariicles they, usually, take more amount 
of paddy oF any other commodities and 
this due €0 the'sheer ignorance of 
hese innocent twibal people and thelr 
lack of knowledge abit measurement, 
‘This has been an exploitive trading 
practice perpeteated a0 the innocent 
Koyas over th years ais! is found to be 
stil continuing. 


1 say an ol woman buying # soap for bathing 
purpose, An lea had somehow struck her 
Thal by washing the face with the soap, she 
‘voiikd royain hee eyesight. So, she never 
Hollered for the amount taken by itinerant 
tnader to get the soap in a small eake form, the 
cost of which was hardly 25 paisa or $0. 


‘Superstitions belief has thus been another factor 
Yesponsible for their exploitation by unserupu- 
Tous traders, 


Exchange of utensils 

‘Their villages are also some times visited by 
the traders of aluminium utensils, They ex: 
change paddy or rie for buying thes utensils of 
‘lomestie utlity.. They exchauge their old. and 
worn out utensils for buying The new ones. 
Since they are completely ignorant of the mettie 
‘measurement and since they only know thelr 
‘raditional measurement of -'Mana’ and "Pod, 
‘hey are usually, cheated by the traders in these 
Iransaetions 


Exchange of Handicrafts 


‘The Koyas also exch 
farticles with their eovvillagers ani also with 
traders. At times they also. sll those to 
strangers, Their hand-made articles are mainly 
‘mats, sal Jeaf dana’ ete. They also exchange 
these with potters visiting their villages in 
procuring earthen cooking vessels ant pots at 
‘daily use 


ar hndsmace 


‘Money Barter 


When there js a barter system Based on 
‘money. we call it money barter. At present this 
{form of barter is prevalent to some extent among 
the Koya people. This type of money barter 
lakes place both amongst themselves as also 
wilh outsiders in the market and even among 
the people of different crstes and tribes. This 
is the influence of the market economy _ where 
different goods are bough and sold and the 
prices of the commodities are xed by the sellers 
in terms of anoney, Due to constant Interac 
lion with there people the Koyas have 
developed! a sophistication in thelr barter system 


by-making Ht sore and mote oriented. In the 
villages they have slarted selitag vegetables and 
“ther ycessiies of daily use through the money 
bhartersystem, 

W somebody’ dies then i the eremation 
round nearly 10 manas of addy are WY he 
feattered arcimd the slevense. More quantity 
fof paddy Is scattered in ease of the death of a 
Fichman to show off his adtueney, Ua Koya 


fins no eapactiy to scatter paddy, he has 10 
borrow it from otters and if the lenders are hs 
Kinsmen, ht is not supposed to eepay Ht back, Thy 
fn the other hand, they art not bis Kiasmen, he 
‘will have to repay back the paddy either in cash 
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for kind. Also he ean repay hiv debt by 
other articles of the same value. Tn the funeral 
ceremony the village members other than his 
fown kinsman help. according to their might, 
Whatever one’s financial condition, the seatler- 
ing of paddy around a dead body is a must for 
dia, 


aiving 


Birth Ceremony 


In the birth ceremony of a child the head of 
{the household has to give a feast to the women 
who happen to be present in the laying-in room 
tnd some elderly persons Uke pedas, ward 

wembers, wades, have helped in the childbirth, 


1 some elderly person wants to perpetuate 
his memory after Ibis death by, giving his name 
to the new-born child, he ean do $0 in exchange 
fof some goods like” paddy, money, landed 
property, ete, ia favour of that ehild. In the 
Process, he perpetuates his memory in the next 
generation, 


‘Nuakhla Festival (Kadta Pandn) 


All the households are required to give one 
Dana’ of rie to the village l:vaaman (Beda) for 
his services. One day before the Kadta festival 
the village Pea ealls all the people of the 
sillage and give them advice to lve like brothers 
Im the village by avoiding all factions. This 
Invocation of the village headman for the spit 
of co-operation and unity is rewarded by. the 
villagers in giving him one ‘Danapui" of tice 
each 


Dashera Festival (Wakli) 


mn this festival they usually give lands (quot), 
ice, hen to their respective Wades’, This iy 
the festival of the Wades, People of the village 


come to their Wades house for eating the 
prasad after the Puja 

Gin Barter 

Git exchange is @ term of barter used for 
‘lftonly when people expeet certain goods in 
Fotuen in Tiew of thee gifts others, which may, 
be either immediately. or in the long run, 
‘Thest return-gits may also be diveried to ollers 
at the option uf the original donors, But this 


iifters fram the system of deferred payment in 
the senso that in this type of Hansaction there 
i no stipulation of time limit for repayment and 
the donors cannot, as a matler of right, claim 
repayment, There lies the subile difference 
between pure lending as practised by the Rove: 


Paty 
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{in the form of gift barter and the system of 
eferred payment, as the term is ordinarily 
understood. 


Tf some guests come to the Koya family and 
he does not have sufficient ood stuif and drinks 
{to provide them, he fest of all approaches his 
Ikin-members. If he gets the requirements fro 
them, he need not have the oblizalion to repay 
the commodities as the guests coming to his 
Ihouse are the guests of his kin-members also, 


If on the other hand, be gets the requirements 
{rom other households, then he has to give back 
tthe rate of one-half of the quantities orrorwed 
by way of repayment. Again, if he gets his 
requirement from a Bengali family or from 
ther ensies, then the repayment rate becomes 
double the quantity borat. Thus, the 
Tepayment rates appear to be ile heavy in 
ath the eases, 


After harvesting season, wach household as 
to give 2 manas of their produced articles in the 
form of either’ paildy oF rice or Blackgram or 
‘mustard, ete. to the Peda (Village Headman) 
Which ate kept at his disposal for common bene: 
fits. From out of this stock, village develop- 
‘meat works are done and at mes Government 
officals like Revenue Inspectors, police and 
forest ofielals are also fed. Relief i also given to 
the people affected by natural calamities tke 
fire, eyclone, ete, from this common fund 


Daily of occasional of ceremonial exchange 
‘of rice oF curry and even cooked meat among 
the ernsanguineal and neighhowrly relations 
lwkes place for strengthening their bends of 
relationship whieh maintains the Kinship. struc 
tute rigidly and cohesively. Bat ther do not 
sive enthing tn le form Wke lee, 
bblackgram, ele. Hithout being asked for They 
«lo not take back stall amoucts given to. their 
neighbours, When the amout is more, then it 
fs taken Back with interest. If they are in 
shortage of money, they frst gw to seek the help. 
from their own kin-members. If they do not 
get their requirements from thelr kin-memibers 
fF from thet villages o from their tribal 
brethren, they go to money lenders. to borrow 
money. “They take mo interest from the 
members who belong to their kin-group. On 
the other hand, they charge interest from other 
tribals who, are aot their kin-members. 


‘others. then ordinarily in the next 
quantum of repayment is doubled. 


‘This means 


that the rate of interest is 100 per cent per annum 
‘which is quite heavy. But there are some 
‘exceptions to this. Suppose a man bas Borrowed 
somethies either from his own kin-member oF 
lagers for discharging the 
function «fa marriage or death ceremony. 
Tm that case he is not required 4» pay the double 
amount: because mo interest is charged for this 
parpose, 
Git Exchange: 

Gilt is @ form of social communication. 
‘communication takes an intermediary pe 
between persons on the one hand and symbols 
fon the other. The’ exchange of goods and 
services has to be understood in sceiological 
context but got in true economic sense. 


According to Herskovits a gift is almost a 
venture, a hepefal speculation. To make 
‘eturn ejaal in value to initials, giftis suficient 


‘to-avoid disgrace. Its a network of obligations. 
He again hold the view that gift exchanges are 
‘definitely valuable as a stimulus to work and for 
the need to whieh they give rive for co-opert- 
tive effort, 


Malinowski has divided gifts into a munber 
‘of types. They are as below: 


(1) Pore sits 

(2) Customary paymenis without  striet 
‘uivalence, 
Payment for services rendered 

(4) itt returned in econoxaealy equivalent 
form 

(5) Bxchange ot materat goods against 
privileges, tiller and non-material 
prosseatoos, 


(8) Ceremonial barter with deferred payment 
(7) Trade pure and simple, 


Again, according to him gilt-giving of this 
spe i viewed not in relation to the absolute 
value or desirability of the article itself but 
Cotirely m relation for the prestige of the donor. 
Although sueh giving i also reciprocal but there 
|s-no-miprocity”of “value 
Pore Gil 
Fy this term we understand am act in which 
an individual gives an objector renders a service 
‘without expecting or getting amy return. Pure 
[Sift consttites different forms” in. society as 
Uustrated Below : 
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() This is a pardox of economic Behaviour 
of the penple who told God to be 
Almighty and the Life-giver. I1-fed 
different gods and goddesses for their 
blessings, This gift io god varies im 
nature and form in Afferent occasions. 
For example, in the Dasahara festival 
\wakli) each household has to offer one 
Uist of rice and a 
cogs to their willage ts 
is" sifuated adjacent 
periphery. 


CW Offering at the time of Paja or festive 
focensions—Most of the festive or 
ceremonial oceasions are ear-market by 
Killing and making sacrifice of a hea oF 
eal or a pig. Moreover they nse 
fine sundried rlee. ail, banana, wine, 
molasses, flowers for the decoration of 
the alter meant for the aiferings. The 
offerings are made at four levels, 
(1) Individual level, (2) Family tevel, 
[3) Community level and (4) Vilage 


lives both affinal and consangvineal corse 

the marriage ceremonials and 
Dring with them some gifts according to their 
capacity, but the capacity is not always inde 
pendent of ones free will; it depends on society 
jn an eccepled manner. Aperwon may be 
incapable of giving anything. but he has to 
borrow, beg or steal in order to satisfy the men 
concerned, thereby he Keeps up his social 
prestige 


‘The items of gift constitute goat, hen, Bullock 
ce, salt, oll, vegetable, clothes, wine and some 
money. Mest of these are eatables and art 
consume in that eeren 


In a marriage ceremony in the "MATAKAL” 
(Hetrothal Ceremony) — the groom's party 
usually gives two Bottles of “Mohul wine’, on 
‘the ‘Bodikal” (Marriage day) te groom's father 
ives one pol of Mohul wine, two pots of 
Landa (Country Liquor) and mana of rice. 
‘Atier marriage the son-in-law has to give one 
alt as "Peyawate’ to the mother in-law and 
‘one bullock as "Mamasama’ to the uncle-in-law. 


Gifts Among Ritual Friends 
Communities. 

‘The Koya people have got ritual friendship 
‘with the people of other eastes and tribes, In 
the village Tatiguda a Koya Bata wade leas gol 
‘ritual friendship with Bengali itinerant trader, 


of Diflerent 


On ial oceasions he gives enwked 
{food to his ritual friend and the iatter takes 
food in a Koya:House without hesitation, 
During the marriage of his daugter, the Bengall 

2 Dey hhas given (w) manas of fee 
fond « hen to his Koya ritual friend, 


sifts here are of lesser amounts than those in 
the marriage ceremony. All the tvlativts send 
‘or bring with them one picee of eloth exch to 


the deceased persons! house, 


Bigs Pandu (Chitra Parva) they. go 
tn forth: hunting expedition. Th 
just after Bija Pand {Chitro Peava) they go fa 


gets irrespective of the fact whether they have 

‘actually participated in the hunting exprdition 
They also give one more 

Pada (Head Man and "Wade, (Medsine man) it 

consideration of their social status and prestige 


Conclusion 


‘The following conclusion ean be made {com 
the study 


1) Though the barter system of gonds 
amongst the Koyas themselves helps 
‘them to some extent in inseling. thelr 
daily requirements, exposes them 10 
‘arose economie exploitation when the 
transaction is made with outsiders 
‘operating as uoserupulous traders. The 
Koyas are cheated in weighty and 
measures in these transactions 

(2) The metric system introduced _ through: 
‘out the country in the early sixties 
hardly any impact on the Xoyas who 
continue to trade with thelr trational 
‘weights and measures like mana, podi 
ste. 


” 


(3) There appears to be lack of supervision 
fof the olicers and staiT of the "Weights 
land Measures Organisation of the State 
Government, as a result of which the 
traditional weights and messures stilt 
dominates the Koya Markets. these days 
when our country is preparing for 
making a leapeforwart to the 21st 
century. Adequate evlucation should 
be given to them about the metric system 
‘of weights and measures. Both the 
Wrights and Measures Department and 
the Harijan and Tribal Welfare Depart 
ment should work in a Coordinated 
manner to achieve this end. 


(4) Many of the exchanges are superstition 
based. The Koya is vet to develop « 
I and scientific outlook towards 


them would help them in developing 
this outlook. 


(6) There is a very good point in the Koyas 
restricting these exchanges mostly 


amongst the kin-members which has 
helped them to develop «social 
cohesiveness and solidarity amongst 
themselves, 


(6) Mutual dependence for their require: 
‘ments has been responsible for maintain~ 
ing the village unity and. individual 
Contribution to the village common funit 
hhas helped a great deal in taking 
village development netivities, giving 
‘eet tthe needy ete. This is tn sharp 
contrast to the so-called elvilized 
villages which are now-a-days divided 
{into various factions where persona 


fzood has primacy over the common 
ood. 
(7) Sowetimes they become preys 10 the 


avaricious doings of | money-landers, 
"This has been so due ts lack of adequate 
‘rural credit facility. Government should 
‘open up adequate institutional eredit 

ets inthe villages to meet their 
credit requirements 


Position of Women in Kondh Society 


Service is the art of Ruling 
‘The prstion of women: in Kondh Society i 
‘unique. She controls the whole house in a very 
pecliae manner, She has full control over her 
Ihusbiind’ sind she obtains full obeitience froma 
the other members of the house. We 
shall “see how she has come to maintain 
this position in the house and we have 
to trace this from her early childhood 
[Asa chill of 3 years she slarts her work for the 
family asa baby sitler. She keeps her younser 
Drother and sister all-day Jong either playing 
with the baby or carrying the baby in a piece 
‘of cloth slung from the neck sown. As th~ bady 
{grows olier and begins to play by itself the git 
Teduces ite duty of baby siting amt joins her 
imther in household work. She carries water 
from the spring in a small vessel along with her 
mother. She sweeps the house and keeps it 
lean, She runs after her mother when the latter 
does to the springs either to wash the tonsils 
‘or clothes, “In her small way she helps the 
‘mother in washing the family elothes and uten- 
ails, As she grows older she along with other 
children of her age goes out to pick mangues, 
her 


Teaves, Nowers, ele. As she grows okter she 
ehusis paddy, plasters the doors ai veranda of 
‘the house. She feeds the pet animals, ete, of 
the house aad Keeps the piggery ant the resting 
place of the fowls neat and clean. Till after ten 
{years she does all the household duties along with 
hher mother, ‘Thereafter. she does ll the things 
herself, From after the tenth year she gets lithe 
Dit more of freedom from household duties. She 
joins the girls of her age and «pends the night in 
the spinster dormitory with gists of her own 
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face oF older girls, She comes back fay the 
dormitory in the morning and does all the house- 
Luold duties which she was soing previously with 
hher mother. She alongwith other girls of her 
‘age go abit merrymaking, They ge. 10 the mar 
leet and raake purchase of finery. She goes 10 
the festivals nearby Gatra), She docs all these 
‘things by herself from te tesiving in the earlier 
days which she had from her mother. From 
the age of 15 onwards she gels wore and more 
{ecedom: of movement in the spare time. When 
she grows to full womanhood she ia a way cont 
rls her soother and behaves like a smlt master 
in the house, She washes the family cloths, 
Boiling thers in near the spring in caustic soda, 
Deating the cloth on a slab of stone, drying and 
getting them home, She cleans the family utensils 
Themselves and she keeps the house clean. 
‘She is a great relief to the mother and reliever 
her of the routine duties in the house Now she 
‘couks the food for the fowily herself and serves 
‘the members of the family. three 

Thus, by the time sin attains 
she docs all the things tm the howe 

Ther ow wilful way. 


herself at 


After marriage she goes to. five with her 
husband There she Keeps the heuse herself 
‘and by the taining she has had from her mother 
‘he runs the hese in a masterly manner. She 
controls Her husband and the children also, By 
hier service tothe fanny she isa full master of 
the boust and obtvins from her husband sullen 
obedience and controls him in every way: 


In her own house she cooks fond herself amd 
sceves it. She does all the ‘utes which she was 
Soing in her parent house as a grown up sit 


“0 


Now as a housewife she is able to on account 
fof her service control her husband, Slie joins 
the men at the Panchayat. She is eble to make 
purchase at the market and sell small quantities 
Of jungle produce at the marker, Whenever 
hheavy articles like ginger, turmeric, te. are sold 
fat the house by the husband she flzes the price 
fand watches the measurement properly. She 
‘makes. all weekly purchase at the merket and 
sells at the market things she can carry. She 
fixes the bride price of her daughter ani cont 
rols the marriage ceremony herself. She has a 


hand in the sale or mortgage of the fand anid in 
the latter case she flzes the rate of interest. The 
family jewellery of gold and silver is always in 
hier charge. Thus she holds a paramount position 
in the family and that is beenuse she serves the 
family in every possible manner, “here is n0 
question of love or affection in her towards the 
members of the family. I's strict discipline and 
‘obedience that gives her position in the family, 


Rolling is due to service and because of her 
service 10 the family she is able to rule the 
house. 


a 


Attitude of Tribals towards life 
and their emerging needs 


In the cultural history and religious “move. 
‘ments of Orissa the tibal’s contribution is 
recorded hillariously. Biswabasu, the Sabar 
worshipper of Lord Jagannath, is the first 
‘provoke of Jagannath culture and Bhima Bhoi, 
the preacher of Mahima Dharma and others 
‘have played vital roles in the freedom movement 
fof Orissa and India in various contexts and 
successfully helped the country in getting her 
freedom, Now it is high time to reassess them 
for various national purposes. 


A critieal approach to the sibel personality 
reveals that they are — 


(a) culturally deprived, 
(@) educationally deprived 
(6) facing cultural conficts and 
(@) economically backward 


Because of the above said reasons they face 
problems of stability and change from the view 
point of interpersonal relationship and new 
‘social dynamics . Their typical inberited charac- 
feristics are thoroughly verystalised and. the 
Investigators of formal urban education culture 
visualise that itis difficult’ ‘9. liquidate the 
frozen tribal problems. When we approach the 
tribals i is marked that other things being equal 
{physical and biological factors) thelr social 
‘ode of conduct and eth are altogether dife- 
rent from those of ours. Thelr socially desirable 
values and acceptable "pdinciples have caused 
Problems before the so called efviised world, 
Because they are not susceptible to. change and 
they want to remain committed to the tribal way 
of life, tur needs and aspirations ae typical by 
nature 


Sometimes they do not share the national 
objectives of Indian democracy, keep them- 
selves far away from the sense of social justice, 
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emocratic values and national sntogeation 
fare averse to many things of the modem world, 
‘They are oot interested in participating inthe 
activity of social change and aie not modern 
in their outlook. Of course, ey Delleve in 
‘character building, human values, art, artistic 
experience and expressionand 
esthetics in thelr own was. They have 
antagonistic feelings towards the growing 
frends of science and technology. They 
Identify themselves with the nature-the mother- 
carth-that gives everything to them for life and 
‘has stored eversthing for them. So they 
must be true to her. They consider 
‘everything around them as a gift of mother 
arth. They believe that what she would wish 
‘would happen and no one can abstruct her and 
therefore they trust surrender, They accept Iie 
land its manifced forms as they appear to ther 
and take life as a geme. They are guided by 
‘such principles as would bring pleasure. They 
suffer but do not get frustrated caslly as we do. 
They try to reason out the sorrow and seek 
solutions courageously by successfully “encoun 
fering the harder realities of life. Like idealists 
they do not avoid the catastrophy, They wel- 
come life alongwith its possible plus-minus 
dimensions. Being children of nature, they 
recline in her wile tap, sing the song of her 
flory and enjoy life froiesomely with happiness 
fand rejoicement in all seasons and at all Gimes— 
day and night. The bountiful and serene Nature 
‘prompts them, tempts them and moulds them 
to-enjoy their life to the fullest extent with more 
happiness thaa sorrow. 


‘The tribals are peace loving, smooth going, 
simple living and simple thinking people but 
sometimes depending upon the nalure of trent: 
ment they get from others they become violent. 
‘Since they are being prevented from using the 
natural resources for their purpose, economically 
they have become weak and the modem social 


@ynamics have made them mobile in. search of 
Job food and they are compelled te leave thelr 
native places. By this, they move away from 
their way of life, feel allenated from their eulture 
‘and sometimes ‘sulfer from sense of lost 
origin, 

‘The tribals need be moulded to be useful to 
the modernjeivilised world and they should 
share the responsibility of national reconsteuc- 
tion by contributing their best to the mainstream 
‘of national Ife, economile development, progress 
and prosperity’ in genera. 


‘What the emerging Indian society needs is a 
peaceful social change in a geand scale and its 
ternal transformation and that is equally 
applicable to the tribal societies, Educaiion, 
being the instrument of soclal change and 
modernisation, plays a vital role in this context, 
But the tribals have not been benefited sauch by 
fedueation, “Iiteracy is sl high among thom, 


A-change in. thelr attitude and outtook 
needed since they live in ignorance with Dit 
fniths and beliefs, Sometimes they give undue 
Importance to matters of little concern, Only 
‘education cen change such rigid attitude of 
Uheirs and snake them fexible mentally, scially 
snd culturally to actively and fruitfully partici 
pate in the programmes alming at their multi 
faceted development to make their life happier 
‘and worth living. 


But what is gonerally noticed is that education 
for tribals has caused negative development, 
Some s0 called educated people have interferred 
‘with thelr social systems and have exploited 
them causing emergence of a negative attitude in 
Uiem for formal education and urban culture, 
‘Tribal culture which is still un-adulterated needs 
proservation as a sample of puumitive culture 
from the view point of anthropological studies 


‘The tribals feel helpless in twee India and 
suffer from a sense of loss of self “dente 
Formal wba cdue ation is brag 
Imposed on them without considering thelr 
attitude towards life and thelr needs and axpira: 
tions to which they strongly react and at any 
‘moment it ean erupt in the form of a revolution 
‘aiming retention of their special culture as is 
marked from the movement fod Sharkhan 
Rajya, Special Nagaland and Khalisthan, A. 
careful and conscious analysis would. indieatw 
that there is nothing ‘but. class to. class and 
culture t culture conflict. They must have touch 
of their way of life which is dearer to them, 
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Even if they are settled in the heart of eties under 
modern ensironments they do not cease search 

ing for the mountains, streams, forest resoures, 
birds, animals and natural enviconments, The 
sense of belongingness they have developed with. 
hylvan culture is very much compassion bases 
‘They are true to it and excess of light of the 
town civilisation has caused blindness in them, 
Because they are enlightened with the game af 
hide and seck, shade and light, song and musi, 
dance, tune of fute in their own culture, they 
fare becharmed with ils major factors. But the 
Present condition grows discontentment among 
them, Therefore, welfare of tribals sto. be 
taken up with a new vision, human magnitude 
and missionary zeal, 


When social conditions of tribals are taken 
Into account, & monumental design of the tribal 
culture is located by the — anthropologist, 
Existence of the tribal aoclety s based upon the 
principles of 


{a} man is anthropocentric, 


(b) existence precedes essence, 


(ec) & culture based on least materialism, 


(4) earning more than the minima 


rent is 


require: 


{0} work is workship, 
(8) regards for other member of the soe 


(a) sex is an setivity of composed will and 
interest fo maintain she elan and not 
activity of perversion, 


(n) clarity in feeding and expression, 

(i) guided by the prineipter of joy, 

i) art isto be reviewed in life or life is an 
fart and he who knows the att of living 
‘enjoys life more meaningfully and the 
ream can be actualised and transtated 
into action, 


he anthropologists locate that the 
tvibals fellow their social principles 
more religiously unl are moa loyal to 
thelr culture, ideologies, emotional bent 
fof mind and at the cost of thelr lives 
they maintain these characteristies, 
‘They are the valid preducte and their 
culture has played a significant role sn 
shaping and —resheping the tribal 
personality: (The Constitution of India 
demands that tribals need be instructed 
to play a vital role to keep up the 


) 


‘democrory and to participate activelp in 
the programmes of national develop 
ment without providing them the spint 
to work with, eatholieity of outlook, 
reason based atlitude and functional 
remedies). 


‘The tribals, who are full in. spirit and Iife, 
sometimes celebrate gecasions with pomp and 
feremony by borrowing from the moaey-lendery 
‘without realising that they are sucked, exploited 
fand netted with the complex system of bonded 
abou and heir fyndamental rights are with 
drawn from them in a democratic country like 
India. So we need analyse their position sn the 
selety and should develop instruments to get a 
‘lear picture of them to suagest some measures 
to eradicate the feeling of alienation existing in 
them and rescue them from poverty. 


‘The tribals are basically peace loving and 
‘want to mould the environment around them t0 
Suit their needs by utillsing the resources 
favailable to them in their community. But 
there i+ sn imbalance jn thinking between th 
Government snd the tribals, beeause the tribals 
Ullise the forest and natural resources for thelr 
fown purpose, whereas Government want to 
preserve these in the greater interest of the 
ountry for betterment of the econorry, study of 
hhatural end environmental seiences und check- 
ing soll erosion and fod. Thus, the tribals are 
being debarred from using Uhe natural and 
forest resources and a primitive culture fs head 
ing towards extinction which is a matter of 
grave concern, Mobility among the tribals is 
high. For their livelihood they are working in 
factories and under -eonteaciors. ‘The tribal 
‘women are being victimised in various forts 
tind the tribal minor children consiitite a majo: 
rity of the ehild labouters in tadia, 


‘Though there are a number of constitutional 
provisions for safeguarding the interests of the 
tribals, in reality they are suffering. Ax new 
forest laws have been formulated and ace in 
foree, the tribals are beconung economically 
‘werk and helpless, Because their way of life 
‘yas thoroughly governed by the forest resources 
fs the forest was providing them with, food 
‘materials Hike erops, meat, fruits, runt Leaves, 
fete house building materials suck as logs, 
Damboos, grass, ete. and they were collecting and 
selling honey, resin, sandal wood, ln,  frewood 
fc, for mecting their other expenses, herbs for 
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‘medical purposes, skin of various animals and 
their homs and Ivory, etc, for other use. 
Further, banning of ‘shifting cultivation and 
‘enforcement of Forest Act and Wild Ife Wel- 
fare Act by the Governiment is paradoxically life 
sentence for the tribals and therefore they are 


irluelly unstable, So the conditional with- 
rawal operates at the levels of 
(a) Sharing the spieit uf mationatim and 


belongingness, 


(b) achieving national objectives and contre 
bution in the personalictizen evpacity, 


(6) co-operation in the modern social systems 
[social, cultural as they do not welcome 
seience and techinctogy), 

(4) changed environments ste 
‘sceptical over the happenings. 


Ddecoming 


‘The emerging demoeratic India is preparing 
herself in the lines of socialism and serwarism 
rnd interested in providing equality uf oppertae 
nity for those who are in need and more 
justifiably the tribals are falling under it. hele 
manifold problems of existence like food, clothe 
ing, shelter, medical faclities, health and sanitas 
tion, free and compulsory edveation as envisaged 
by the Indian Constitution, drinking water trans- 
port and communication, ete, need new altention 
bf the Government under humanising conditions. 
However, it i not to be discussed rather than to 
be fell. A humanitarian approach justifies that:— 


(a) they must be immediately released from 


poverty, 

(b) their eutidire, language, rights and 
rituals must be encouraged and 
preserved, 


[e) sympathetle treatment must be given to 
them s0 that thep will 
i) actively participate In the derwo- 
cratic activities, 


(i) covoperate in the programmes of 


national, developavent as valid 
titizens and worthy social mem- 
ers. 


‘To conclude, fre and unbiased people of 
rissionary zeal wlose thinking contains essent 
ideas, basic suggestions and main recommenda. 
tions’ must be anyolved in the programmes of 
tribal development 


